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ONSTABLE SELLICK was not a man devoid of 
feeling, for all his merry disposition. He stood 
gazing anxiously at the water, shading his eyes 
from the sun reflected in it; then, as Jack did not 
come up a second time, the worthy man was filled 
with consternation. 

“Who are the good swimmers here?” he cried. 
“Go in after him, some one! You can dive, Len 
Edwards !” 

“« But I can’t dive like Jack Hazard,” answered 
Len. “I’ve seen him in the water with the Chatford 
boys. There’s nothing he can’t do in the water.” 
“His breath was most likely beat out of his body, 
striking the surface,” observed Mr. Byron Dinks. 
“ A man may strike the water in such a way, it will 
be like falling flat on a rock.” And Byron picked his 
teeth with a stem of dry grass from the bank. 

“Tl go in if Harry Pray will,” said Len. 

“Well! I'll go if you will,” replied Harry. And 
in the midst of the general excitement and confusion, 
these two enterprising young men began to undress. 

Before either was prepared for a plunge, however, a third young man, 
who had just arrived on the spot and learned that a boy was drowned, 
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leaped out of his clothes as if by magic; while the word ran through the 
crowd, “Percy Lanman! It’s Percy Lanman! He can get him!” 


“ Take away that rail!” shouted a clear, ringing voice. by 
The rail, which somebody had brought, and which Sellick was poking b 
ineffectually about in the deep place where he had seen Jack go down, was 
quickly withdrawn ; and the owner of the voice, white and gleaming as a " 
living statue, sprang from the bank ; a plash and a flash, and he had disap- * 
peared in the sparkling water. tt 
He was gone about fifteen seconds, which appeared almost as many min- d 
utes to some of those who watched with intense interest for his reappear- 8 
ance. At length he came up again, shook the water from his dripping head tt 
and winked it from his eyes, and looked about him while he took breath. , - 
“If he can’t find him, we can’t,” observed Len, starting to put on his 
clothes again. 
“I’m going in, anyhow,” replied Harry, moving towards the water. 
“If you do, I will,” said Len. " 
“ No discoveries ?” cried Sellick, anxiously. . 
Percy did not reply, but, thrusting his head once more beneath the surface, 
swam slowly about with his eyes open, gazing into the sunlit depths. H 
Deacon Chatford groaned. ‘ This is a sad business, Squire Peternot ! ” 
“He should n’t have tried to escape an officer of the law!” was Peter- of 
not’s stern reply. 
“ There ’s no boy here!” Percy Lanman now announced, just as Len and 
Harry were going in. 
“?*T ain’t possible !” exclaimed Sellick. iY 
“I’m sure of it!” said Percy. ‘“ Wait a minute, and I ’ll tell you where - 
he went.” | 
Down he plunged again; fifteen seconds passed — thirty seconds —a = 
minute ; still he did not reappear. Suddenly Harry Pray, as he was swim- th 
ming about, heard a hollow splashing sound, and shouted, “He’s in the - 
culvert! Percy’s in the culvert!” 
“ That’s where the boy has gone!” exclaimed Squire Peternot. dr ; 
“I thought of that!” said Sellick. “But there’s no current, the mill : 
ain’t going, and he fell at least a dozen feet from the opening.” ho 
Percy now came swimming leisurely out of the culvert; making for the , 
bank, he there proceeded to put on his clothes. 
“No,” said he, laughing, as Sellick questioned him, “the boy could n’t 
have floated into the culvert. But he went in just as I did, — swimming 
under water. And it’s my opinion, if you want to find him, you’d better 
look for him on the other side of the canal !” reg 
“Fooled again, Sellick!” said the journeyman carpenter. And the cry ne 
went through the crowd, “Jack’s got away! he has gone through the cul- 
vert under the canal!” q 
Sellick ran to the top of the bank and looked eagerly across, —a great -— 
crowd following him. Only the level tow-path met his eye, and a horizon gra 


of far-off forest-tops beyond: not even the saw-mill was visible, to say noth- 
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ing of the race into which the culvert conducted the pond water. The 
whole country fell away in that direction towards Lake Ontario, which lay 
behind the billowy line of forest-tops. 

To make any discoveries on the other side of the high embankments, 
which carried the canal over what had once been a narrow valley opening | 
out into the broad, low country, it would of course be necessary to cross to 
the tow-path. But there was no bridge nearer than the village, and Sellick 
did not like to get wet. So he called out to the two swimmers, now dili- 
gently looking for Jack in the pond after it had been shown that he was n’t 
there, “ Hello! Len and Harry! go through the culvert and see what you 
can see!” 

“ Will you, Harry?” said Len. 

“ No, I won’t go through the culvert, for any constable!” replied Harry. 

“Nor I neither, if you won’t,” said Len; the culvert being generally 
regarded with superstition by village bathers. ‘“There’s water-snakes in 
wt” - 

“If the mill should start, we could n’t swim back against the current,” 
Harry answered Sellick. 

“Then hurry up here, and cross the canal ; come, you ’ve got your clothes 
off!” cried Sellick. 

“ What do you say, Harry?” asked Len. 

“T d’n’ know, I do’ wanter!” replied Harry. 

“ Nor I neither!” said Len. 

“Come, Sellick ! don’t be l’iterin’ here!” exclaimed the impatient Peter- 
not. “Either cross over, or go round by the bridge.” 

“Here comes an old wheat-boat ; maybe the steersman ’I] put us across,” 
said Sellick. “Hello!” he shouted, “lay over here!” And he called to 
the driver: “Do you see any boy about the race-way, or running off any- 
where, down on that side of the canal?” 

“I see a man going into the saw-mill,— nobody else,” answered the 
driver. 

“ Call him ! tell him to come up to the tow-path.” 

“Call him yourself!” And the driver cracked his whip at the towing 
horses. 

“T shall git aground, if I go over there,” said the steersman. 

“No, you won’t! Good shore! plenty of water! you ’re light!” 

“What’s the row, anyhow?” 

Before Sellick could answer, somebody in the crowd cried, “ Prisoner got 
away — boy — went through the culvert under the canal — constable wants 
to go over and git him.” 

“Give ye a quarter,” added Sellick. 

Slowly the bow swung over towards the “heel-path” ; then the steers- 
man, bracing himself against the tiller, carried over the stern. The boat 
grated hard against the shore, and immediately, not only Sellick, but at least 
a dozen men and boys with him, jumped and scrambled aboard. 

“ Ruther more passengers ’n I bargained fer,” remarked the steersman, as 
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the boat floated off again. ‘Guess I shall haf to charge ye all about ten 
cents apiece.” 

“ Charge ’em what you ’re a mind to, and set me across in a hurry,” re- 
plied Sellick. 

“What boy is it,” asked the steersman, “and what mischief has he been 
up to?” 

“His name is Hazard, — Jack Hazard.” 

“You don’t say! I know Jack! I used to go with a scow his step-father 
was captain of when he was a driver ; Cap’n Berrick’s scow. But I thought 
Jack was doin’ well, back in the country here somewhere.” 

“ He was, till he got into another man’s house by mistake,” said Sellick. 


- “He ain’t a bad boy, Jack ain’t; a good feller ; smart too, — smartest boy 


I ever see! But slippery as an eel! He’s slipped through my fingers 
twice to-day. But you ain’t putting us ashore!” 

“Passengers hain’t paid their fare yet,” replied the steersman, coolly 
keeping the boat in the middle of the canal. “Tell me about Jack.” 

“ Lay up and I will! Here’s my quarter.” 

“Ten cents, —ten cents all round; no partiality,” said the steersman, 
declining the proffered coin. “ About Jack—I’ve knowed him off and on 
for a couple o’ year an’ more, and I never believed he would steal.” 

“Tt was n’t exactly stealing. — Hurry ap with your money ! — Some dis- 
puted property. — Ten cents, boys !— He believed it was his, and took it. 
— Why don’t you pay up, you fellows?” Nobody but Sellick, however, 
seemed to think it desirable to pay money for being landed on the tow- 
path ; and Sellick was unwilling to pay for the crowd. 

On the whole,” remarked the steersman, “I guess I won’t take your 
money. You may all ride up to the Basin for nothing. But you’ll have to 
git off on the bridge, for we don’t stop. — No, sir!” as Sellick offered to 
lay his hand on the tiller. “ You’re a pertyyood-lookin’ chap, but ye can’t 
come that nonsense here. I’m steersman of this craft, jest about now. 
You ’re welcome to yer ride, gentlemen, bein’ friends of Jack’s. Remember 
me to him, will ye, when ye fall in with him ?— which I hope you won’t in 
a hurry. Jest give him a hand-shake and a good word from his old chum 
Pete. Lay down that pike-pole, mister, or I ’ll lay you down! ” 

“I’m going ashore!” cried Sellick. 

“You'll go ashore in a way you won’t like!” said Pete; and there stood 
two rough, reckless-looking deck hands ready to back him. 

Sellick dropped the pole with a laugh, which did not seem so spontaneous 
and hearty as some of the outbursts of merriment in which that mirthful 
gentleman had been known to indulge. 

The spectators on the shore understood the movement, and, at sight of 
the jolly constable and his companions carried off against their will by the 
slow-moving wheat-boat, sent after them a chorus of jeers and laughter, in 
which mingled the tone of one stern and angry voice, that of Squire Peter- 
not, who struck the “ heel-path ” with his heavy horn-headed cane, exclaim- 
ing, “ Hang the wretches! hang the miserable villains !” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE CULVERT AND THE CORNFIELD. 


ALL these delays gave Jack time, and time was what he needed just now. 

It was not until the moment when, pretending to fall, he threw himself 
from the masonry of the culvert, that the idea occurred to him of resorting 
to a little trick which he had often practised in the water with Lion, for the 
amusement of his companions, and of playing the part of a drowning boy. 
The dog that usually rescued him could be dispensed with on this occasion ; 
but the skill of the experienced swimmer might serve him. 

He had seen the culvert whilst running towards the canal; and even then 
the thought had flashed through his mind that, if he could once get into it, 
pursuit might be baffled, and his capture delayed, for at least a little while. 
He did not, however, suppose that it would be possible to pass through 
and escape, against the chances of being met and taken on the other side. 

But now he thought if he could make it appear that he was drowned in 
the pond, then time might be gained. So, after his first plunge, he came 
up once, in order to catch breath and give one glance at the situation, then 
turned in the water and sank. Fortunately the sun on the surface dazzled 
Sellick’s eyes, or he might have seen a suspicious movement of the boy’s 
hands, and the quiet gliding away of the boy’s body through the clear depths, 
towards the arched opening in the masonry. 

When next Jack came to the surface, he found himself in what seemed a 
long, narrow gallery, nearly filled with water ; a low, vaulted roof just above 
him, and an opening at each end through which shone the light of the sky. 
Drops from the clammy and dripping stones fell with slow, echoing plashes 
in the cavernous gloom, reminding him that he was under the canal; that 
the great, winding, watery thoroughfare, which he had travelled many a 
summer, and through which the lazy boats moved, was now over his head. 

Accustomed to diving as he was, a plunge at the end of an exhausting 
race was not a good thing for the lungs; and Jack declares that he was- 
never so nearly dead for want of breath, as when he rose to the surface in 
the culvert. For a minute or more it seemed quite impossible for him to 
make any exertion, beyond what was necessary to keep his nose above. 
water. But there he stayed, just moving his feet and hands, while he filled 
his aching lungs with drafts of air, which made him rise and sink, and sent 
gentle undulations and ripples along the dark culvert walls. 

The cries for help came to his ears, and inspired him with fresh courage: 
he knew that his stratagem had succeeded. He knew, too, that it would 
not be long before search would be made for him in the culvert, or at the 
other opening. ‘1 must be moving!” he thought. 

Swimming swiftly and silently under the low vault, he passed completely 
beneath the canal, and cautiously put his head out on the other side. Before 
him was the tranquil mill-race half filled with floating saw-logs, the saw-mill 
at the end of it, and a low, wild country of stumpy farms and wooded swamps 
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beyond. Nobody in sight; but he could still hear excited voices on the 
other side of the canal embankments. 

Gliding out of the culvert, he swam to the right bank of the race, which 
was there built up five or six feet from the ground, crawled over it, dropped 
down under it, and ran along beside it till he reached the mill. He heard 
the shrill shriek of filing saws as he passed, and knew that the sawyer was 
busy. Dodging between great piles of slabs and lumber, he kept on, and 
soon gained the shelter of a fringe of alders that bordered the onward- 
flowing mill-stream. That led him into a swampy piece of woods. And so 
it happened that, by the time Sellick and his companions scrambled from 
the deck of the wheat-boat upon the bridge at the Basin, and turned back 
to the culvert, the fugitive was nearly a mile away. 

Traversing the swamp, Jack crossed several fields and a. wood-lot, and 
at length camé out upon a recent clearing, in which a number of half-burnt 
stumps and log-heaps were smoking. Beyond that was a road; and on the 
farther side of the road was a cornfield. 

“ That ’s the place to hide!” thought Jack; and having stopped to drink 
at a little spring, he crossed the road, and was soon gliding between rows 
of tasselled stalks and long green rustling leaves. 

The piece was wet, and a part of the crop was late, and Jack observed 
with interest a number of good roasting ears. Being a prudent youth, he 
had already begun to question where his next meal was to be obtained ; for 
although he had a little money, he had no hat, and feared to present himself 
anywhere bareheaded. 

“Ill help myself, as the coons and squirrels do,” said he, as he noticed 
the ravages of those destructive little beasts all about the field. “Hello! 
here ’s something interesting!” It was a scarecrow of stuffed clothes, from 
which a flock of noisy blackbirds flew up at his approach. “That’s a pretty 
good felt hat,” said he; “wonder how it would fit me. Excuse me, old 
fellow ; I need it more than you do; Ill bring it back when I get through 
with it. In the mean while the blackbirds can’t respect you any less than 
they do now, I know!” 

He pulled off the hat, gave it a good beating on the scarecrow’s out- 
stretched wooden hand, and found that, by stuffing a few corn-husks under 
the lining, he could make it do very well. 

“Thank you,” said he. ‘Now I feel as if I had traded myself off for 
another boy. If you’ve no objections, I think I'll keep you company a 
little while. Poor company’s better than none, as they say. Oblige me by 
holding my coat till it dries a little.” 

He hung his wet garment on the scarecrow, and walked leisurely about, 
selecting a few of the best roasting ears he could find. His breakfast had 
really amounted to nothing, — good Mrs. Pipkin’s biscuit and butter having 
been sacrificed with the milk he bought of the grocer, — and he was grow- 
ing faint. 

The excitement of his escape had left him in good spirits. For a while 
he was buoyed up by a wild feeling of freedom; and his old love of adven- 
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ture came back upon him. The wrongs he had suffered made him reckless 
and defiant of the whole world. 

“T ve tried to be honest ; but what’s the use?” said he. “I thought I ’d 
got a chance for myself, and this is what it comes to! Even the deacon has 
turned against me! Now let ’em look out! Ill have my pay, somehow!” 

If Jack had kept near the canal, and in this mood had seen his old friend 
Pete comfortably riding the tiller of the wheat-boat, his whole future might 
have been changed by so slight a circumstance. But his good genius had 
not yet given him over to his own vindictive thoughts and rash resolves. 

With weariness and hunger came memory and reflection. The burning 
sense of injury with which he thought of Peternot and Phineas Chatford, 
and all who had been instrumental in his disgrace, gave way to different 
emotions as he remembered good Mrs. Chatford, and lovely Annie Felton, 
and affectionate little Kate. 

“O, shall I never see them again?” he murmured ; and a big sob rose in 
his throat. And the home where he had been so happy for a few short 
months! And Lion! “I won’t go without Lion, anyway!” he exclaimed. 
“T ll see the Huswick boys about the money, and get that if I can, and 
Lion anyhow !” 

It was a beautiful day, mild and tranquil and hazy, with just that tinge 
of melancholy in it which marks the gradual change of summer into autumn. 
To Jack, lurking there in the silent cornfield, it seemed like Sunday. He 
-sat down in the warm sunlight by the scarecrow, and waited for his clothes 
to dry. The shrill song of the locust rose now and then on the still air, 
increasing for a few seconds in vehemence, then sank and ceased; and 
occasionally the gossip of the multitudinous blackbirds came quite near to 
him, as the chattering flocks settled on the corn; but he heard scarcely any 
other sound, until suddenly he became aware of footsteps and a rustling 
of leaves not far off. He sat still, and listened. Then all was quiet again 
for a minute or two. Then came the loud report of a fowling-piece, accom- 
panied by a curious rattling sound close above his head. A scattering volley 
of small shot had cut the corn-tops all about the spot where he sat. 

His first thought was that he had been shot at. But just then a cloud 
of blackbirds rose from the corn, and the feet he had heard approaching 
rushed towards them. He kept perfectly still, and saw a boy about his own 
size run past him, between two rows of corn, not a rod off. The young 
hunter might easily have discovered Jack sitting there beside the scarecrow, 
if he had not been so intent on picking up his blackbirds. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
JACK BREAKFASTS AND RECEIVES A VISITOR. 


Soon Jack heard the gun in another part of the field; then a quarter of 
a mile off; then faintly in the far distance. Then the blackbirds came back 
again. 
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“ Now,” said Jack, “Ill see what I can do for breakfast.” 

He put on his coat, filled his pockets with roasting ears, and returned 
towards the stump-lot where he had seen the smoking log-heaps. He had 
not gone far when he saw something black hop along the ground before 
him. It was a wounded blackbird. He gave chase, picked up a dead bird 
by the way, caught and killed the first, and dressed both with his jack-knife. 

They were plump and fat. ‘Some folks think blackbirds ain’t good to 
eat,” said he, “but I am going to try ’em.” 

Cautiously emerging from the cornfield, he crossed the road, and got over 
into the clearing. There he found the spring at which he had drank before, 
and, having drank again, he washed his hands and face and prepared his 
birds for roasting. He now sought out one of the half-burnt log-heaps, and, 
crouching beside it, opened a bed of glowing coals with a green branch 
which he used as a poker. A part of the branch he whittled into a spit for 
his birds, and then proceeded to cook his breakfast. 

He burnt the corn, and likewise his fingers a little, and more than once 
a bird dropped from the spit into the fire ; but he did n’t mind these slight: 
mishaps. His appetite was good, and, everything being ready at last, he 
made a delicious meal without salt. How sweet the roasted corn was! 
And he laughed at the foolish prejudice of some ignorant people against 
the flesh of blackbirds, as he sucked the tender bones and tossed them into 
the fire. 

All this time he kept a wary watch for intruders ; and now he was not 
pleased to see over his shoulder a man crossing the stump-lot. He moved 
at a sauntering pace, and stooped now and then to examine objects on the 
ground ; and Jack noticed that once or twice he appeared to put something 
into a little bag he carried in his hand. 

“ Maybe he won’t see me,” thought Jack. “ Yes, he will, though! He’s 
coming straight towards me!” 

He thought it best, however, to keep quiet and go on with his breakfast. 
He had already thrown the well-gnawed corn-cobs into the fire, and was. 
picking the last ribs of his second blackbird, when the stranger drew near. 

“ You seem to be having a jolly time here, all by yourself.” 

Jack looked up, and saw beside him a rather short, square-built young 
man, with a face strongly marked by the small-pox,—a face which, how- 
ever, in spite of its blemishes, was rendered interesting and attractive by a 
certain lively and good-humored expression. The little bag in his hand 
turned out to be a handkerchief tied up by the corners, from between which 
peeped the green tufts and delicate plumes of some fresh mosses and ferns. 

“Not so very jolly,” replied Jack, perceiving at once that he had nothing 
to fear from a person who looked down upon him out of such pleasant and 
kindly eyes. 

“You ’d better stir your fire and burn up those cobs before old Mr. Can- 
ning comes this way,” said the stranger. “He’s a man who would have 
prosecuted the Master and his disciples for plucking corn in his field on 
the Sabbath day.” 
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“He can prosecute me, if he likes,” replied Jack, with a reckless laugh. 
“I’ve one crabbed old man after me already.” 

“] thought so. Your clothes have n’t got quite dry yet, I see. Do you 
know, I have you to thank for a fine bath this morning ?” 

Jack stared. “How so?” 

“1 went into the pond after you.” And Percy Lanman — for it was he — 
proceeded to relate what had occurred at the culvert after Jack’s escape. 

Jack was greatly entertained, especially by the story of Sellick and his 
companions carried up to the Basin by his old friend Pete, on the wheat- 
boat. Percy’s good-humor and sympathy had by this time quite won his 
confidence, and the fugitive told him in return the whole story of his mis- 
fortunes. 

“T think you have been treated outrageously!” said the young man. 
“But yours is not so extraordinary a case of injustice as you suppose. I 
advise you to read history a little: you will find it for the most part only 
a record of wrong and oppression. Human nature is about the same to-day 
it always has been. Most people —I am sorry to say it — are capable of 
seeing only their own selfish interest in anything that concerns them. As 
you go through life you must expect to see friends and neighbors start out 
into enemies and oppressors, when their personal interest is touched. The 
worst of it will be, that people of whom you expect better things — who are 
supposed to know something of the Golden Rule, and to be actuated by 
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feelings of justice and benevolence — will for the sake of a few dollars grasp 
and scramble, and show no more regard for reason and right than so many 
hungry wolves.” 

This picture of the worst side of human society was well calculated to 
show Jack that his was not the only or the worst case of wrong in the world. 
“ But what is a fellow to do ?” he asked. 

Percy sat down on the ground, and, opening his handkerchief, talked on, 
while he assorted his mosses and ferns. 

“You must make up your mind, in the first place, that you have got to 
bear a good deal of this sort of thing in going through life. Beware of briers 
and thistles, but remember that they exist, and be patient when you get 
pricked. In reading stories of persecution and martyrdom, I always feel 
that I had rather be the just man who suffered for the right, than the tyrants 
and bigots who tried to destroy him. Be true to yourself, and nobody can 
do you any real, permanent harm. Let ’em rage! what do you and I care? 
There is something in our minds superior to all their spites. You have 
done what almost any boy would do, that was smart enough; and I can’t 
help laughing to think how you locked up the court, and afterwards went 
through the culvert whilst we were trying to fish you out of the pond.” 

Jack laughed too, as he mechanically looked over Percy’s plants. 

“ But you might have done better, — you might do better now,” said the 
young man. And his scarred and pitted features looked somehow radiant 
and beautiful to Jack. 

“ What could I do?” 

“Why, let ’em take you to jail, if they want to. What hurt will it do 
you? Stand up and say, ‘I thought I was right; I meant to do right; and 
now if you want to send me to jail, go ahead! I canstand it! I’m will- . 
ing!’ Throw yourself boldly on your honesty, rest on that rock, and let 
’em do their worst ! ” 

Jack, feeling how little honesty there had been in his heart a little while 
before, hung his head over a sprig of fern he was twirling between thumb 
and finger. 

“ Mind, I don’t advise you to do just that, for I’m not sure you ’re up to it. 
But if you could do it, ’t would be grand in you! People talk of good and 
bad fortunes ; but fortunes are good or bad according to the use we make 
of’em. This disgrace you are suffering now you may turn into one of the 
blessings of your life ; or it may make a thief or a vagabond of you. Under- 
stand ?” 

Percy’s eyes twinkled like a clear, running brook, as they looked into 
Jack’s, which fell before them, — the lad remembering how really he had 
been a thief and vagabond in his heart, an hour ago. Yes, he understood. 

“ Think it over,” said Percy. ‘“ Meanwhile you will want a little money.” 

“No, I sha’ n’t!” cried Jack. 

“ But you will, though. Here’s a trifle, which you can repay when it is 
perfectly convenient,” added Percy, seeing that the proud boy would not 
accept a gift. 
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“Well, if you /end it to me,” said Jack, receiving the jingling coin in his 
palm. “I’Il pay you some time. If I can only get that money of Hank 
Huswick! I'll go for it this very afternoon !” _ 

“ Well, good by,” said Percy, tying up his plants. “Keep your head and 
heart right, and you ll do well, whatever happens. Come to me if you want 
help. You know where I live.” 

And he sauntered off across the field, looking curiously at every bird and 
plant and stone. 

“How happy he is!” thought Jack, following him with yearning eyes. 
“ And I was just so happy once! Shall I ever, shall I ever be again?” 

He revisited the spring, and afterwards made a dessert of berries in a 
wild field hedged by raspberry and blackberry bushes ; then set out to find 


the Huswick boys. 
F. T. Trowbridge. 


“DID YOU SPEAK?” 


SAW the prettiest picture 
Through the garden fence to-day, 
Where the lilies look like angels 
Just let out to play, 
And the roses laugh to see them 
All the sweet June day. 


Through a hole behind the woodbine, 
Just large enough to see 

(By begging the lilies’ pardon) 
Without his seeing me, — 

My neighbor’s boy; and Pharaoh, 
The finest dog you ’ll see, 


If you search from Maine to Georgia 
For a dog of kingly air, 

And the tolerant, high-bred patience 
The great St. Bernards wear, 

And the sense of lofty courtesy 
In breathing common air. 


I called the child’s name, — “ Franko!” 
Hands’ up to shield my eyes 

From the jealous roses, — “ Franko!” 
A burst of bright surprise 

Transfixed the httle fellow 
With wide, bewildered eyes. 
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“Franko!” Ah, the mystery ! 
Up and down, around, 

Looks Franko, searching gravely 
Sky and trees and ground, 
Wise wrinkles on the eyebrows! 

Studying the sound. 


“O Franko!” Puzzled Franko! 
The lilies will not tell ; 

The roses shake with laughter, 
But keep the secret well; 

The woodbine nods importantly. 
“Who spoke?” cries Franko. “Tell!” 


The trees do not speak English ; 
The calm great sky is dumb; 

The yard and street are silent; 
The old board-fence is mum; 

Pharaoh lifts his head, but, ah! 
Pharaoh, too, is dumb. 


Grave wrinkles on his eyebrows, 
Hand upon his knee, 
Head bared for close reflection, ; { 
Lighted curls blown free, — 
The child’s soul to the brute’s soul 
Goes out earnestly, 


From the child’s eyes to the brute’s eyes, 
And earnestly and slow, 

The child’s young voice falls on my ear: 
“Did you speak, Pharaoh?” 

The bright thought growing on him, — 
“Did you speak, Pharaoh ?” 


* * * * * 





I can but think if Franko 
: Would teach us all his way 
Of listening and trusting, — 
The wise, wise Franko way ! — 
The world would learn, some summer, 
‘ To hear what dumb things ‘say. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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A VISIT TO THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


“ (~OME, Will,” said Colonel Hastings, “I think you have teased Fannie 
enough for one evening ; let her finish her lessons in peace, and then 
I will tell you something that will please you both, if I am not mistaken.” 

“T’ve done them now, papa ;— what is it?” said Fannie, all smiles 
again, as she closed her books and pushed them from her. 

“ What do you say to a trip to the Yosemite ?” 

“ O papa!” 

“There, there! that will do; another such hug and our starting even 
would be doubtful. But sit down now, and I will tell you all about it. I 
received a letter to-day from Mr. Carroll, and he proposes we should join 
him in a trip to the Yosemite. His daughter is now here, and he wishes 
her to see everything of interest before she returns to school again.” 

“ How old is she?” asked Fannie. 

“ Near your age, I believe, or a little older.” 

“ How do we go, and when ?” said Will. 

“ About the 2oth of June; how, I scarcely know yet, except that a part 
of the trip will be on horseback. How will you like that, Fannie?” 

“0, glorious !” said Fan and Will in a breath. 

The appointed day arrived at last, and one cloudless morning saw us on 
the road to Stockton. My brother drove Harriet Carroll, Fannie, and my- 
self, while Mr. Carroll and Will followed in a buggy. The drive from Sac- 
ramento to Stockton offers little attraction at this season of the year, the 
plains having lost their fresh beauty, though the wooded streams and golden 
grain-fields sometimes present a pretty rural picture. 

“O papa, just look at the grasshoppers!” exclaimed Fannie, as we were 
approaching a little cottage by the wayside. 

“ They ave pretty numerous, certainly,” said the Colonel, “and the number 
seems increasing every instant.” 

Shortly each revolution of the wheels crushed hundreds of the unlucky 
insects. Not a leaf, shrub, nor blade of grass was to be seen; all had 
been devoured by this invading army. 

‘“‘ Look how they have tied the fruit-trees up in bags,” said I, as we rode 
past an orchard at the side of the house. It was a country tavern where 
we stopped to water our horses. My brother insisted on our alighting to 
see what complete possession the grasshoppers had taken of the premises, 
which we were glad enough to do, hoping to rid ourselves of those on our 
clothes and in our laps. 

“Ts n’t it dreadful?” said Harriet Carroll, looking around at the furniture, 
walls, and floor, all completely coated with grasshoppers. 

“Look at my garden,” said the landlady, who seemed almost ready to 
cry, — “yesterday as green and promising as could be, and to-day — gone.” 

Will you not be able to save your fruit?” I asked. 
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“No, indeed! The ‘bags’ are nothing but bunches of grasshoppers, and 
they have eaten the last peach, plum, and apricot.” 

“It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” said my brother when we 
had resumed our places in the carriage. “The Indians will have a feast.” 

“You don’t mean to say the Indians eat these horrid things, papa?” 

“Yes, I do, and you need not turn up your dainty little nose at the idea, 
when you consider shrimp salad delicious, and eat raw oysters by the dozen. 
Tastes are arbitrary, you know, and the Indians eat grasshoppers with great 
relish, and dry quantities of them for their winter supply. Have you never 
noticed the queer hat or basket they wear on their heads? That is their 
cooking-vessel also.” 

“O papa, how funny!” 

“Yes, my dear, they are ingeniously woven of the fibres of a root, and 
are quite water-tight.” 

“ Ah, but if they were to cook in that it would burn up!” 

“* Not so fast, if you please. The Indians make a mush of pounded acorns 
‘and pulverized grasshoppers — ” 

“Ugh!” interrupted Fannie. 

“ And the water is heated in this hat, or head-gear, by throwing in stones 
heated almost red-hot.” 

“ How horridly dusty it is,” said Harriet, — “ and I have lost my veil.” 

“Take mine, I don’t mind the dust,” said Fannie. “See that peculiar 
moss waving from those limbs. Do stop a minute, papa, and let us get 
some. Look, Harriet, it is just like green lace ; is n’t it pretty ?” 

“T don’t care at all for mosses, thanks,” said Harriet. “It is dreadfully 
hot, don’t you find it so?” 

“ Yes, but we shall soon reach Stockton, and then we can rest.” 

We slept that night at Stockton, and were off next morning for Knight’s 
Ferry, the road over the parched and burning plains offering nothing but 
an excuse for Harriet’s complaints of heat and dust. From Knight’s Ferry 
to Coultersville, our next stopping-point, the way was pleasant enough, 
leading through a diversified mountainous region. Here we spent nearly 
two days getting guides, horses, a cook, camping utensils, and provisions, 
for we were to camp out, greatly to the delight of the young people. 

At noon on the second day everything was ready, and we again started 
for a drive of twelve miles, before taking our horses, which were led for us 
thus far. The road wound round the mountain-sides, disclosing at each turn 
new and varied scenes. We had not gone far when, in making an abrupt 
turn, our horses took fright at an ox-cart, and sprang toward the precipice 
side of the road. Our hearts stood still in that awful moment. In another 
instant we should have been dashed down hundreds of feet on the rocks 
below ; but by an almost superhuman effort my brother jerked the horses 
around, breaking the pole, but turning their heads towards the mountain. 

An hour or two of delay, and then we were off for Bower’s Cave, where 
we obtained some refreshments and visited the Grotto. Soon after leaving 
there we mounted our horses. 
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“| will ride the black one,” said Harriet, as they were brought up. 

“TI should n’t advise you to, miss,” said one of the men; “he goes pretty 
hard.” 

“] don’t mind that,” said Miss Carroll, and she persisted in mounting 
him ; but a few minutes’ trotting brought her to terms, and Will exchanged 
horses with her. 

“T believe you made the best selection, after all,” said Harriet to Fannie, 
as we again started off. 

“J didn’t select at all,” replied she, indignantly ; “I just took the one 
they gave me, but you can ride it if you like.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Carroll. “ Harriet has given trouble enough ; she must 
ride the one she is on, and no other.” 

We stopped for the night at Black’s, a rude and lonely mountain inn 
kept by a man of that name. 

“T do think, aunty,” said Fannie, when we were alone, “that Harriet 
Carroll is the most disagreeable girl I ever saw; she is so selfish and — ” 

“Stop, dear! you are forgetting the beam and the mote.” 

“ No, I am not, but it is so hard, to think of one’s own beam when there 
are such tempting little motes to be seen in other people’s eyes.” 

“ So the world generally thinks,” I replied, laughing ; “ but we must try.” 

The next day’s ride was charming, as we followed the winding trail 
through odorous pine groves, by clear rippling streams, every turn revealing 
new beauties to our eyes. At noon we threw ourselves gladly on the mossy 
ground to rest, while the men prepared our dinner, to which we brought 
appetites sharpened by exercise ; then on again through the long afternoon. 
A little before sundown we reached the camping-ground. Here former 
excursionists had made a rough enclosure of pine logs. 

“ This is jolly,” said Will, as he threw his blanket on a huge bed of fern- 
leaves. 

“ T wonder if there is any danger of bears ?” asked Harriet, gazing doubt- 
fully at the great blazing fire, which had been built to scare away wild beasts, 
and about which the men were busy making coffee and getting supper. 

“TI wish one would come,” said Will, “it would be such fun to see you 
and Fannie run.” 

But no bear or other beast disturbed our repose, though the novel, weird- 
like scene in the mountain forest, with only the starry heavens for a canopy, 
kept us awake tilf late into the night. 

Early in the afternoon of the following day we halted on an elevated 
mountain-point ; away below us, bathed in the warm sunlight, softly tem- 
pered by the blue haze of distance, with its perpendicular, wall-like sides, 
fantastic peaks, and glittering cascades, lay the famed Yosemite Valley. 
Long and silently we gazed, but the lengthening shadows warned us we 
must hurry on. The guides arranged and secured our saddles, and down 
the steep mountain-trail we started. 

“If you mean to fall off, Fan, now is your time, for I feel as if I were 
slipping over my horse’s head,” said Will. 
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At the Ford. 


* T would rather walk,” said Harriet. 

“O no,” said Mr. Carroll, “there is no danger; the horses know where 
to place their feet, and all that is necessary is to keep a tight rein.” 

Before sunset we had reached the valley, and passing under the shadow 
of El Capitan (Tu-toch-ah-nu-lah), whose bold promontory seems to keep 
guard over the valley, we crossed by a ferry the clear and sparkling Merced, 
which, having cleared the wonderful walls of the Yosemite, is hurrying on 
to the valley below. 

In gay spirits we cantered up to Hutchings’s Hotel, forgetting our fatigue 
in the glorious scenes around us. Almost opposite, and seemingly but a 
few hundred yards away, is the dashing, surging Yosemite Fall, making its 
three grand leaps from the granite cliffs that tower to heaven behind it. 
We are so filled with a sense of our own utter insignificance, that even 
Fannie is subdued and silent. 

“I will go to bed,” said Fannie, as we separated after an early supper, 
“but I know I shall not sleep a wink, for I shall be jumping up every minute 
to catch just one more glimpse of the falls in the moonlight.” 

“What is the programme for to-day?” asked Mr. Carroll, as he and his 
daughter joined us at a rather late breakfast next morning. 
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“First, the Great 
Yosemite Fall,” said 
Colonel Hastings. 
“The guide will be jj 
ready with the horses 
by the time we have 
finished breakfast.” 

None of us cared 
to linger long at ta- § 
ble, and soon we | 
were in the saddle 
again. Crossing the 
bridge which spans 
the river just oppo- 
site the hotel, we 
proceeded down the 
bank, not stopping 
till we reached the 
ford. (Cut p. 528.) 

“Could anything © 
be more enchant- 
ing !” exclaimed Mr. 
Carroll,as we paused 
under the trees that 
completely arch the 
pebbly stream and 
gazed around, catch- 
ing amidst the firs 
and pines in the back- 
ground a glimpse of 
the silvery sheen of 
the Yosemite. 

“ We must foot it 
now,” said the Colo- 
nel, when within a § 
few hundred yards of 
the fall, “for we cer- 
tainly cannot make 
our way over these 
boulders on horse- 
back.” 

Our horses were 
hitched to sometrees, 
and we began climb- 
ing over the rocks N : ae 
towards the fall. Falls of the Yosemite. 
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“How much colder it is growing !” said Harriet, as a cold draught of air 
rushed down upon us. “I wish I had brought my shawl.” F 

“Isn’t it a famous place for a shower-bath?” said Fannie, as, having 
gained the foot of the fall, the spray was dashed in showers upon us. “Just 
look at the rainbows ! are n’t they lovely? And see, Will! the fall itself looks 
as if it was made of snowy arrows shooting after each other, does n’t it ?” 

“It almost makes me dizzy to look up these cliffs. I wonder how one 
feels who looks down from above,” said Will. ‘Do you suppose any one 
has ever been to the top?” 

“O yes,” said the guide, “I have myself, but it is a tiresome and difficult 
undertaking, and I would not advise you to try it. The river runs along 
up there over a channel as smooth as glass, almost.” 

“ How wide is the river?” * 

“ Thirty or forty feet, and about a foot deep.” 

“ What is the height of these falls ?” asked Will. 

“This is seven hundred feet above the valley; the upper fall is nearly 
twice as high, and the whole waterfall between twenty-five and twenty-six 
hundred feet.” 

“ Fifteen times as high as Niagara! Just think of it!” said the Colonel. 

“What does Yosemite mean, papa?” inquired Fannie. 

“Great Grizzly Bear, is the literal meaning. No doubt it was the name 
of a chief of the tribe of Indians who inhabited the valley.” 

“ Harriet called it Yo-sem’-ite, instead of Yo-sem’-i-te, when she first came 
out,” said Mr. Carroll. 

“So do a great many other people,” said my brother, kindly, “so yo: eed 
not mind that ; and, by the way, some writers contend that we *~° arong, 
and that the Indians themselves call it Yo-ham-i-te, and not Yo-se.:-1-te at all.” 

“I wonder how this valley was discovered,” said Will. 

“TI believe some difficulty with the Indians led to its discovery in 1851 ; 
but it was not much visited for eight or ten years afterward. The Indians 
boasted that they had one retreat the whites could never penetrate; they 
little dreamed they themselves would soon be driven out, and their cher- 
ished valley become a favorite resort of the white people.” 

“It looks like an impenetrable retreat indeed,” said Mr. Carroll. ‘What 
a curious freak of nature this rock-bound valley is! It must have been the 
work of some convulsion of nature ! ” 

“ Professor Whitney declares the only practicable conclusion is, that the 
bottom has dropped out, and the valley is formed by a sink, — that is, by 
a sinking of the earth, — and I suppose that theory is as reasonable as any. 
But come, we have lingered here long enough if we want to see anything 
else to-day.” 

After lunch the horses were again ordered, and we started down the valley 
to visit the Bridal Veil, more musically called Pohono Fall by the Indians. 
The first object of interest we passed was Sentinel Rock, whose lofty head 
can be seen for miles around, and from which the watch-fires of the Indians 
once gave notice of threatened danger to the surrounding tribes. 
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“ Those must be the Cathedral Rocks, for they look like some grand old 
cathedral looming up above the valley,” said my brother, as we saw some 
fantastic peaks ahead of us. 

Again we had to dismount and climb over the rough and broken rocks 
to gain the foot of the fall; but we soon forgot our fatigue in the wonderful 
beauty of the scene. ™ 

“It does look like a veil, as it waves so gauze-like in the wind ; don’t you 
think so, Harriet ?” 

“T suppose so. But I have ruined my dress on those horrid rocks.” . 

“ And worse is to come,” said Will, consolingly. ‘ Did you know we have 
to wade through the mud to-morrow before we get to the Ladders ?” 

“ Does Pohono mean veil, papa ?.” 

“No, Fannie ; the Indian signification is Spirit of the Evil Wind, and I 
have been told the natives have a superstitious dread of even passing near 
these falls, and never do so unless compelled to. An Indian woman is said 
to have fallen into the river above, to have been carried over the precipice 
and never seen afterward.” 

“ ] should think not ! ” said Will ; “ the guide says it is nine hundred feet 
high.” 
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We should never have wearied of watching the undulating sheets of spray 
falling in lace like clouds before us, and the rainbows arching the abyss 
as the torrent is dashed on the boulders below. But the shadows were 
climbing the mountains, and we must return. 

Next day we rode to Mirror Lake, nestling among the “ everlasting hills” 
and mirroring their giant forms on its calm surface, stopping on our way 
to gaze upon the bald sides of the Great North Dome, which towers above 
the valley to the height of thirty-seven hundred feet. To the southeast of 
the lake is the South Dome, the highest mountain in the valley, and by far 
the most beautiful and striking in outline. Almost one half of its great 
dome has split asunder, and at some remote age has fallen into the valley 
below. 

** And now, papa,” said Fannie, as we seated ourselves under the shade 
of the trees which fringe the lake, “you promised to tell us of the Legend 
of Tis-sa-ack. Is n’t that the name of the South Dome?” 

“Did I? Then of course I must keep my promise. The legend, as I have 
read it, is quite a long one; but I think I can give you the outlines. 

“Far back in the dim ages of the past, Tu-toch-ah-nu-lah (for whom the 
projecting rock at the entrance of the valley is called) is said to have lived 
and flourished. Under his care the tribe prospered as at no other period. 
From his rocky crest he prayed to the Great Spirit, who sent the rain and 
the sun to ripen his crops. When he laughed the river rippled into smiles, 
and when he sighed the winds whispered it through the pines. He was 
straight as an arrow, and as swift of foot as the deer that bounded over the 
plains. 

“One morning a vision appeared before him; a maiden sat upon the 
South Dome, not dusky as his people were, but with golden hair and eyes 
of blue. Cloud-like wings waved from her dimpled shoulders, and her voice 
was sweet and sad as she whispered, “ Tu-toch-ah-nu-lah.” Then she glided 
up the rocky dome and vanished from his sight. Quickly he sped after her, 
but the soft down from her wings was wafted into his eyes, and he saw her 
no more. 

“Every morning did he wander in pursuit of her; each day he brought 
offerings and laid them on her dome; he gazed upon her form and into her 
eyes, but never again did her voice fall upon his ears. All his thoughts were 
now given to the maiden ; and, wanting his care and without rain, the crops 
daily shrank away. Tu-toch-ah-nu-lah, dazzled by the beauty of Tis-sa-ack, 
saw not the change, but she mourned over the neglected valley, and, kneel- 
ing upon the gray mountain, besought the Great Spirit to bring its beautiful 
freshness back again. Then with an awful sound the granite dome opened 
under her feet, and the melted snows of the Sierra Nevada poured through 
the cleft gorge ; quickly a lake was formed, and a river sent murmuring 
through the valley ; the moisture crept through the parched soil, the flowers 
raised their heads, the corn waved, and the birds sang with delight. Tis- 
sa-ack, however, had disappeared forever, but that she might not be forgot- 
ten has left the lake, the river, and the riven dome.” 
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“ And what became of Tu-toch-ah-nu-lah ? ” 

“He is said to have wandered away in search of the lost maiden; but 
before leaving, with his huge hunting-knife he carved his features on the 
rock that bears his name, and where they are still to be seen high up above 
the valley.” 

“The moral, I suppose,” said Mr. Carroll, “is that you must not fall in 
love when you have more important work on hand, which you young folks 
will please bear in mind.” 

That evening Mr. Carroll and Will went trout-fishing, while we strolled 
about gathering the wild-flowers, and staining our fingers and lips with the 
strawberries that grew in profusion at our feet. 

“ And this is our last day!” said Fannie, the next morning, as we went 
down to mount our horses. “I wish we could stay a month.” 

“T do, too,” said Will. “I’d like another fling at the trout; I bet I ’d 
catch some next time.” 

“ We will be gone all day, won’t we, papa?” 

“T expect so, for I see the guide has provided lunch-baskets.” 

Caring little to converse, as we rode along our eyes drank in all the won- 
drous beauty and grandeur around us. The valley widened as we pro- 
ceeded, and was dotted over with groups of oaks like some grand old park. 
To our right the perpendicular granite mountains, three thousand feet high, 
walled us in from the outer world, with whom we seemed to have lost all 
communion, and to live for nature only. 

About two miles from Hutchings’s we came to the south bank of thé 
Merced, and soon after, leaving our horses, began scrambling over the rocks. 
Crossing a stream by a log bridge, up and on we climb till suddenly we 
catch a glimpse of the Vernal Fall, and soon we are enveloped in its spray. 

“1 wonder why it is called vernal!” said Will; “it is snowy white, and 
not green at all.” 

“ But vernal only means belonging to the spring,” said I, “and may not 
refer to its color. Perhaps this fall is more affected by the drought of sum- 
mer than the others, and may in that sense de a Vernal Fall.” 

“TI think Py-wi-ack, or Cataract of Diamonds, quite as appropriate,” said 
my brother ; “and the Indian names should be retained if possible.” 

“Look out for your feet!” called Will, who had started ahead with the 
guide. 

“Mine are as wet as can be already,” groaned Harriet. “O dear! have 
we, got to climb those ladders ? ” 

“Why, yes, my dear, and very fortunate are we to have them. Formerly 
travellers climbed to the top of these rocks with great difficulty by aid of ropes 
and fallen trees, and then you could not have seen the Nevada Fall at all.” 

“I wonder if the man who has charge of the ladders does not get tired 
of staying here. They say he even eats and sleeps here,” said Will. 

“ Anything for money,” rejoined Mr. Carroll. 

“There, we are all up; let us rest on this rock and enjoy the view before 
we go farther,” said the Colonel, —a proposition to which we gladly acceded. 
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After a short rest we 
proceeded on our way 
toward the Yo-wi-ye, or 
Nevada Fall, and soon 
were as near as the clouds 
of spray would permit us 
to approach to this most 
glorious waterfall. 

“See, Aunt Frances, 
when it gets partly down 
how it spreads out like 
a sheet of silvery lace !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Car- 
roll. “It looks as if an 
Undine might have van- 
ished here, and left her 
draperies behind her.” 

After our lunch had 
been despatched Mr. Car- 
roll, Will, and one or 
two gentlemen who had 
joined our party from the 
hotel, left us to ascend 
the Cap of Liberty, the 
majestic rock that juts 
out on the north side of 
the fall. 

“T wish I could go ule 
with you,” said Fannie, The Ladders. 
with a sigh. : 

“I wish so, too,” said Will, “but I will tell you all about it when I get 
back this evening.” And soon we saw them threading their way up the 
rough ascent, while we returned leisurely down the valley to Hutchings’s. 

Early next morning we were off by way of the Mariposa trail on our return 
home. 

“Tt will be hard to go back to every-day life again, won’t it, Aunt Fran- 
ces?” said Fannie, as we stopped at Inspiration Point to take one long, 
lingering, farewell gaze into that wondrous valley, whose image will rest 
lovingly in our hearts forever, 

Aunt Frances. 

Norte. Although the preceding sketch has been written from the author’s own recollections of the 
Yosemite Valley, she acknowledges her obligations to Mr. J. M. Hutchings’s “‘Scenzs or WonDER 
AND CurtosiTy 1n CALIFORNIA,” which, by its clear descriptions and admirable illustrations, is well 
calculated to revive in the tourist delightful memories of that marvellous land. It is a volume full 
of information pleasantly conveyed ; and to persons wishing to get charming glimpses of the “‘ Yo- 
semite,”’ the “‘ Big Trees,” the caves, geysers, and other curiosities of California, — and especially 


as a guide-book, — it is highly rec ded. Published by A. Roman & Co., New York and San 
Francisco. 
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“VOICES OF THE NIGHT.” 


I. In Town. 


HEN city roofs are thrilled with heat, 
And nights grow sultry, late in June; 
When the sounds of wheels and hurrying feet 
Die faintly in some far-off street, 
And over the silvered spire the moon 
Lets her large crescent droop, and soon 
Midnight sounds from the shadowy steeple, 
And dreams fly down to the slumbering people ; 
When in my fiery attic I 
Under the hot tiles gasping lie, 
With windows wide to catch the beeeze 
From distant hillsides cool with trees, 
Till, fancy-led, I too at last 
The blissful gate of sleep have passed ; — 
Then suddenly on my neighbor’s roof 
Two gray grimalkins, brickbat-proof, 
By bottle and poker undismayed, 
Begin their terrible serenade ; 
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“ Miow-miow ! miow-miow ! 
Miow-yow-yow-yow ! miow-yow-yow-yow !” 


Night after night, and all night long, 

I’m wearied by their hideous song. 

I’m going to the country now, — 

I ’ll hear no more of their “ miow-yow-yow !” 





II. IN THE COUNTRY. 


When country lanes are turning brown, 
And the September nights grow cool, 
And I have seen my neighbor Brown 
Returning with the girls to town; 
When the moon rises, red and full, 
Reflected in the glimmering pool ; 
And in my chamber under the willow 
At nine o’clock I seek my pillow, 
While the unthinking katydid 
Is scolding, in the dark boughs hid; 
And now some stray mosquito comes 
About my ears, and softly hums ; 
I cover my head, tuck up my nose, 
And sink at last to sweet repose ; — 
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Then under my open window, hark! 

The landlord’s dog begins to bark ; 

Before his kennel, one dreadful tune 

He howls all night to the Man in the Moon: 
“ Bow-wow ! bow-wow! 
Bow-wow-wow-wow ! bow-wow-wow-wow !” 


Wherever I go, I’m sure to find 
I can’t have all things to my mind. 
I ‘ll hurry back to the city now, 
And bid good by to his “ bow-wow-wow !” 
Augustus Holmes. 


SRB 


ON GUARD. 


“ TSORTY whole dollars!” Alice said, looking at the crisp, fresh bank- 
notes lying in Ann’s lap. “You never can spend it all, Ann. You 
can buy you a watch and a pink silk dress and — O, everything ! ” 

“ The likes o’ me in a pink silk dress!” said Ann. “ No, it’s better than 
that I ll do with it. It’s land 1’ll be buying ; a quarter section maybe.” 

“ What do you want of land?” Johnny questioned, as Alice nodded her 
head till every curl danced. “You don’t want to go and live by yourself, 
do you?” 

“ Of course she does n’t,” said Alice ; “ she ’ll have a house, and big Den- 
nis will live with her. Won’t he, Ann?” 

“It’s no big Dinnis I want,” said Ann, looking rather guilty. “Why 
should n’t I live by myself, thin ?” 

“ But you would n’t want to go away from us, would you?” Alice asked, 
reproachfully. ‘ After you ’ve been here so long,-and all?” 

“No, I would n’t thin,” said Ann. “ But there’s no harm in having the 
land. It can’t break nor be stolen like as if I put it in a bank. There it ’ll 
be the same as money any day, an’ I’ll have an estate to myself, an’ my 
own hands to thank for it.” 

“ Maybe you ’ll find another calf and sell that,” Johnny said. 

“No such luck,” said Ann, rising. “Now I ’ll go an’ put this away with 
the rest. It’s near milking-time.” 

“ Let me come too,” Alice said, following on to Ann’s room, opening from 
the kitchen and overlooking the orchard. 

Ann took an old family Bible from her closet and laid each bill carefully 
between the leaves, putting it back on the top shelf. 

“If thieves was thick as blackberries, which they isn’t,” she said, “not 
one o’ them would open a book to find money, let alone a Bible.” 

“That ’s so,” Johnny said, confidently; “they don’t like to have much 
to do with a Bible, I guess.” 
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Nobody saw two eyes which looked eagerly in for a moment and then 
disappeared as Ann went into the kitchen and the children returned to 
their play in the barn. Nor did they notice the faint rustle in the cow- 
house, or feel that the same sharp eyes watched them between the boards of 
an old stall at the very end where straw was piled in for the cow’s bedding. 
Mr. Carter came up from the field presently, as the first bell rang for supper, 
and stopped for a moment as he passed the barn. 

“Yes, if it is pleasant to-morrow,” Alice heard him say in answer to some 
question from Winthrop, and ran out at once. 

“O papa! are you going to take us all ? Ann and everybody ?” 

“All but one who must stay to keep house,” Mr. Carter answered. 
“You did last time, Alice, so it is Johnny’s turn now.” 

“O, dear! I wish houses could keep themselves, papa,” Johnny groaned. 
“ You won’t be gone all day, will you?” 

“Till late afternoon my boy. We must get in our winter supplies, for 
soon the creek will be so swollen we cannot cross the ford. You shall go 
next day when we haul them home.” Johnny brightened up at once, and 
began to plan what should be done in the hours he would spend alone; 
and the family went in. Milking-time passed, the great barn doors were 
shut, and nobody saw the dark figure which later in the evening dropped 
from a little window of the stable and skulked away through the orchard, 
muttering, — “ All alone all day! Could n’t have come round better.” 

Now forty dollars will not seem very much to you, but it was a great deal 
to Ann, who worked hard for all she earned in Mr, Carter’s family, and to 
whom this was just so much clear gain beyond her yearly income. And 
this is how it came to her. Three years before an emigrant wagon, bound 
with several others still farther West, camped all night on the great Illinois 
prairie, in the midst of which was Mr. Carter’s section of land. The Ver- 
milion River ran close by, a stream full of rapids and deep holes and treach- 
erous quicksands. Supposing the ford perfectly safe, the owner of the fore- 
most wagon did not untie the cow following behind, but drove in carelessly, 
to find ‘his horses, in a moment off their feet and struggling in the swift 
current. How they got across at last he could not have told, but when the 
screaming children were safe on the other side, the poor cow was found to 
be dead, strangled by the rope which had wound about her neck. The calf, 
only a day old, had been lifted into a wagon behind, and the owner, discour- 
aged at the loss of the mother, went on next morning, leaving the little thing 
by the camp-fire. Here Ann found it in the afternoon, almost dead, and in 
her own strong arms took it home and fed it with warm milk. Nobody 
thought it could live ; but Ann’s baby, as Alice called it, after a month or two, 
wherein it seemed daily dying, turned about and grew as if to make up for 
lost time. In a year there was no finer heifer among all Mr. Carter’s cattle, 
and when by and by she began to give milk, the neighbors all declared it was 
as good as their cream. Farmers came to see her, and Ann in time found 
that her nursling was a Devon, and worth more than any cow in the neigh- 
borhood. The calves were in demand all about, and the money you know 
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about was the second forty dollars Ann had received and laid away in the 
old Bible. Big Dennis, the head man on the farm, looked upon her as an 
heiress, and was ready at any time to begin housekeeping in the way talked 
of by Alice; but Ann, like many another heiress, was afraid he loved her 
money better than herself, and still held back from answering his question. 

Johnny rode with them next morning as far as the ford, and watched 
the wagon safely through, wondering meantime where the bridge had gone, 
which in the spring freshet had floated off. 

“ Don’t go far from the house!” his father called at the last moment. 

“ All right!” Johnny shouted back, almost wishing something would 
happen so that he could ring the big bell, and call Dennis and the other 
men from the distant field where they were ploughing for winter wheat. 
Then he walked slowly up to the house, going into every room and banging 
every door hard as he came out. It seemed very lonely and silent, though 
the sun streamed in and everything looked just as usual. But Johnny had 
his own plans, and, going to the barn, he picked out two big pumpkins and 
carried them into the kitchen, stopping a moment to watch big Dennis, who 
had come up for a spade. 

“There is a wagon on the prairie, camping,” he said. “I wonder it don’t 
go on, such a fine day as it is.” 

“ Maybe there is somebody sick,” Johnny said, remembering the baby 
that had died near the camping-ground a year before. 

“]’Il go over at noon an’ ax them,” Dennis said, walking away. 

Johnny lugged his pumpkins to the kitchen, sat down on the floor, and was 
soon busy digging them out for Jack-o’-lanterns. 

It was hard work, but he refreshed himself by thinking how fine they 
would look, one each side of the great gate, when all came home. © Once 
or twice he looked up, thinking he heard a sound as if somebody were trying 
to open a window ; but those in the kitchen were wide open, and Ann’s, he 
knew, was fastened down by a big nail. The pumpkins were hollowed out, 
and Johnny was intent upon the eyes, when a step behind made him jump 
up and cry out, as he was caught and held tight by a dark gypsy-looking 
lad, seventeen or eighteen. Johnny screamed loudly, but in a moment was 
silenced by a handkerchief stuffed into his mouth and another tied over it. 

“That ’ll keep you quiet long enough, I reckon,” said the boy, looking 
around uneasily, as if fearful some one might come. ‘“ Now, you little var- 
mint, you see that knife! If you stir or move, I ’ll cut your throat as easy 
as I’d cuta pigs. I know what I want, and I'll help myself.” 

Johnny kept his place on the floor, half choked, but so frightened he could 
not stir; while the boy, first bolting the kitchen door so that no one could 
come in that way, and fastening down the windows, went into Ann’s room, 
took out the nail and opened the window, from which he could step at once 
into the orchard, and then turned to the closet. The upper shelf was too 
high for him, and, after reaching up for a moment, he brought a chair; 
mounting upon that, he threw down the various bags and bundles which Ann 
had piled over the old Bible, till he had it in his hand and began to turn 
over the leaves. 
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Now the door of this closet had been taken from a log house used in the 
old Indian days, and had not only lock and key, but two heavy bolts at top 
and bottom, never used now, to be sure, but strong as ever. And as Johnny 
sat there, his senses and courage coming back, he saw what should be done, 
and did it at once. With a bound so sudden that the thief had not time*to 
turn, he dashed into the room, threw himself against the door, and turned 
the key. Then, as a kick came which might have burst the lock alone, he 
shot the lower bolt, climbed into a chair and did the same by the upper one, 
and then, dropping from Ann’s window, ran like mad to the field where 
Dennis was at work, tearing off the handkerchief as he went. 

“Go to the house!” was all he could gasp, when once in the field ; and 
Dennis, thinking it must be fire, ran, with the three men after him. 

Johnny sat down in a furrow a moment'to recover himself, then sprang up 
and after them. 

“You ’ll have to get in at the window!” he shouted, as Dennis, finding 
the kitchen door locked, ran around the house. “ Ann’s window is open! 
Look in the closet!” he added, as Dennis, pausing outside to hear the storm 
of kicks and blows on the door, turned to the men and remarked, as he 
jumped in, “ Shure an’ the divil himself is shut up in Ann’s room! What- 
iver ye are, ye’re in an’ can’t get out,” he went on; “so, Johnny, me boy, 
there ’s time enough for you to be tellin’ what it is. 

“It’s not I that ’ll be lettin’ ye out!” he shouted, with a responsive kick 
on the door, when Johnny had finished his story. ‘Be asy now, honey! 
Ye ’ll get all ye want when the masther comes, an’ in the mane time we ll 
have a quiet pacable time kaping ye company outside. For fear, though, ye 
may make flinders of Ann’s clothes, I ’ll just tie ye a bit.” 

That was a scene, when Dennis opened the door, and the four men were 
kept busy for a few moments, while he wound the rascal up with two clothes- 
lines, and Johnny danced and screamed with excitement. Then Dennis laid 
him back among the bundles, picked up the money and Bible, and again 
bolted the door. Mrs. Catly, who had seen the men running, came over. 
Johnny, crying now hysterically, was placed in her care till his mother should 
come home, and was at once put to bed and fed with catnip-tea. But he 
was up again when at five o’clock the big wagon drove into the yard, and 
in the children’s excitement lived it all over again. The emigrant wagon 
was nowhere to be seen, and it was not till some weeks afterward, when the 
boy was brought up for trial, that he confessed to having stolen away from 
it, intending to rob Mr. Carter’s hen-house, and, hiding in the shed, had 
seen the money which tempted him. 

Johnny at once became a hero in the neighborhood, and indeed in Ottawa, 
too, where he had to go as witness. But the proudest day of all was that 
on which the whole trial appeared in the county paper ; and Johnny felt that 
Napoleon Bonaparte was small, and Wellington a cipher, when compared 
with him. He is older and wiser now, and yet I doubt if he will ever do a 
braver thing than his run against the door on that September day. 

Helen C. Weeks. 
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KATYDID. 
A TWILIGHT STORY. 


“O, what did Katy do? ** Was Katy young and fair, 






























Pray tell me true. Of beauty rare? 
For oft at twilight hour, Or wrinkled, old, and gray? 
These simple words I hear, Some deed of love did she, 
Strong and clear: Or charity ? 
‘Katy did! Shedid! She did!’ Or was it else some act forbid, 
} From something in the branches hid. That ‘ Katy did, she did, she did’?” 








ATYDID! Katydid!’” cried Bessie. “‘Shedid! Shedid!’ I 

wonder what they are always saying that for! It is enough to put 
anybody out of patience! Their words are so plain, and they seem so 
earnest about the matter, I can’t help trying to guess what it was, and 
sometimes I open the window and call out, ‘Do pray tell, or else stop talk- 
ing about it!’” 

“T suppose the birds and butterflies know,” Natty remarked. 

ii “ Yes,” said Uncle Joe, “they may have and probably do have some 
iN knowledge on the subject, but the grasshoppers are the only ones out of 
i the family that know all the particulars. The first Katydid married a 
bat grasshopper for his wife. The circumstances were quite peculiar. She 
i was not his first love.” 

“ But how came you to know ?” asked all the children. 

“Why, I read a poem about it once, written in a foreign language, and 
though not able to tell the story in verse, English verse, I might give the 
account in plain prose, if you could come down to that. It may not be en- 
tirely true, and it happened, if it happened at all, over a thousand years ago. 
Those of you who don’t care to hear things in plain prose, and which hap- 
pened, if they happened at all, over a thousand years ago, and which may 
not be entirely true, have leave to goin. The rest of us will sit here upon 
the piazza till the moon rises. All will remain? That is good. But draw 
close, for I have to speak of a young 77o//, a Troll Prince. You must have 
heard that in the long, long ago there were little underground people, called 
Trolls, not much taller than a pipe-stem, who lived in hills, and who came 
out at night, all dressed in green, to frolic by moonlight. Draw closer 
around ; it is said they are dead and gone now, still it is well to speak softly 
as, if any are left alive, this is the likeliest hour for them to be about and 
listening. 

“The story goes that in that long, long ago the king of the Trolls had an 
only son, whom he loved with all his heart. This little Troll Prince, having 
had always everything that he cried for, began at last to cry for a mortal 
child to play with. So one night, when the moon was at the full, the king 
sent out his chief musicians with their fiddles, to sit upon the hillside and 
play fine tunes, hoping some mortal child might listen and be made to dance 


| In woodland bower, Who can say? 
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to their music. For whoever danced to the music of the Trolls was obliged 
to dance after them wherever they might lead. 

“ The Prince hid among the ferns to watch while the music played. And 
it happened that a little maiden passed that way, a very tiny maiden, who was 
so lovely that the musicians nearly stopped their playing to gaze at her. 

“ And truly this pretty, delicate creature was fair to behold. Her cheeks 
were rose pink, her lips strawberry red, her eyes violet blue. She had fine, 
silky hair, like the web we see upon the leaves in the morning. It curled 
like grape tendrils, and floated about her like a golden cloud. 

“ Hearing the music, she smiled joyfully, and moved her little feet in time 
to it, swinging her gypsy hat. But just at that moment the cock crew, 
and the musicians vanished instantly, according to the orders of their king. 
The little Prince, however, could not leave the pretty maiden so. O no, 
he remained, and presently, stepping out from among the ferns, he said, 
‘Good morning, pretty maiden. I am a Troll Prince. How sweetly you 
smile! What is your name? Where do you stay ?’ 

“Good morning, little Troll Prince,’ she answered. ‘What a pretty 
green suit you have! My name is Katy. I stay at the mill. What makes 
your voice so hoarse ?’ 

“It is from living under ground in the damp,’ said he. ‘ We all speak so. 
Will you play with me ?’ 

“ ¢ With all my heart,’ said she. 

“ Now this lovely maiden was not really a mortal child, but the daughter 
of an Elf. Her mother, some years before, stole the miller’s babe from its 
cradle and placed her own child there, that it might be nourished with a 
mortal mother’s milk, and also that it might be sprinkled with holy water 
and receive the blessing of a priest in the temple, hoping that the child by 
becoming in part human, would, like human beings, be endowed with a soul. 
It was owing to her Elf-nature that the maiden had the power of perceiving 
the Prince, as the A/i//fo/k were seldom visible to mortal eyes. She hap- 
pened to be, just then, on her way home from a fairy revel, having spent 
the night with her kindred in dancing round the ring, and was quite ready 
to stop and play with the Troll. But just as the two were joining hands to 
skip along the woodpath together, they heard a strange laugh. Not ‘Ha! 
ha! ha!’ nor ‘He! he! he!’ but ‘Haw! haw! haw!’ deep and grum. 
It was the laugh of an Ogre. 

“The Prince and his little maiden were frightened, and tried to hide them- 
selves among the ferns. But the Ogre very soon discovered them, and 
reached out his long arms to clutch the pretty child. Our Prince, however, 
being the son of a king, was brave and bold. He stepped gallantly forward, 
holding up a dandelion by its long stem to protect her, which so amused 
the Ogre that he laughed again, ‘Haw! haw! haw!’ deep and grum. 

“¢Come with me,’ he said, and placed them in his dinner-basket very 
tenderly. For, having been born on Sunday, he was quite soft-hearted, 
considering to what race he belonged, and commonly went by the name 
of the Gentle Ogre. The story goes on to tell how the charms and the sweet 
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disposition of the lovely maiden so delighted him, that, by the time he 
arrived at his den, he had determined to adopt her as a daughter. The spry 
little Troll, he thought, would do very well for a servant. Stopping at the 
entrance, he called out to his wife, ‘ Wife, I have here a beautiful child !’ 

“¢ Tender, I hope. Very well. I will hang the pot over.’ 

“The Ogress was ugly to look at, and was bent nearly double by stooping 
over to gather herbs for the making of her witch-powders. 

“*Qno. No,no. None of that!’ said the Ogre. ‘I am going to adopt 
her. She speaks softly and smiles sweetly, and has even stroked my beard. 
This is pleasant.’ 

“*Bah !’ cried his wife, who, being a witch, was born on Friday, and who 
had an ugly temper. ‘Bah! And what bunch of bones is this ?’ 

“¢That is the Prince of the Trolls. He can polish stones and look for 
jewels under ground.’ 

“¢Bah!’ cried the old witch, ‘ wait and see! wait and see! And what 
can this other do? She must work and shall!’ 

““* Why must she work ?’ asked the Gentle Ogre. 

“¢ Because it will be for her good, and because she shall! That’s why!’ 

“ ¢ And what shall she do ?’ 

““* Scour the trenchers, mind the geese, card the wool, feed the cosset 
lamb, fetch the water, milk the goat, and dip the rushes in candle-grease.’ 

“¢ Ah, well!’ he sighed. ‘No doubt it will be for her good.’ For his 
wife, being a witch, could easily persuade him. 

“ Now, every morning the Ogre took his club and dinner-basket, and walked 
off to attend to his affairs. And the old witch, after locking up the pantry, 
also walked off to gather bitter herbs, leaving the two children heavy tasks 
to perform, and a cross, dried-up old Grandfather Ogre to watch them. The 
Troll had a high heap of stones piled before him, and was ordered to work 
every day from morning to night, until he had polished them diamond-bright. 
If not enough stones were polished by evening to satisfy the old witch, she 
made his bed of prickles that night. And, as if this were not enough, 
he was obliged to pick the prickles himself off the herbs she brought home. 
Neither the Troll nor his little maiden dared complain to the Ogre, for the 
witch threatened that if they did they should sit in the chimney, half-way 
up, and breathe smoke. 

** But for all these two had such a hard time of it, they did have the happi- 
ness of meeting now and then, through the day, to talk and plan and weep 
together. And both agreed that upon arriving at a proper age they would 
marry each other and go to housekeeping, and live happily all their lives ! 

“* And the Gentle Ogre shall warm himself at our fire,’ the little Troll 
would say at the end, ‘and eat of our broth. But old Crosspatch shall be 
tied to the doorpost, and drink the juice of her own bitter herbs !’ 

“ Now it happened that the Ogre’s wife, coming home early one night, 
overheard this speech, and ever after that she nearly starved the poor Troll, 
and made him live entirely on bitter herb-tea. And he grew so thin that 
the bones nearly slipped out of his skin. 
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“ And upon the little maiden she laid tasks hard to be borne, hoping to 
make her cross and fretful, that there might be excuse for punishing her. 
But the child took bad treatment without complaint, and was so patient, so 
cheerful, that the old witch hated her more and more every day. But as 
for the Gentle Ogre he liked her better than ever. Every night, upon arriv- 
ing home, he would say to the Troll, whose business it was to meet him 
outside the den and Wipe his dusty feet, — he would say to the Troll, — 

“¢ Well, you fellow in green, where is my Katy? Has she done her task 
to-day? Has she scoured the trenchers, minded the geese, and carded the 
wool? Has she fed the cosset lamb, fetched the water, milked the goat, 
and dipped the rushes in candle-grease ?’ 

“ And the Troll would lift his green cap and say, ‘ Yes, Gentle Ogre,’ or 
‘Yes, your Highness.’ For the Ogre, being short and broad, liked to be 
called ‘ your Highness.’ Then Katy would run in from the goat-shed, and 
the Ogre would take her upon his knee, and smile upon her with a very 
big smile, on account of having a very big mouth. And if in remarkably 
good humor he would let the Troll stand in one of his huge hands, and then, 
bending down his long fingers, he would let him file the finger-nails, laugh- 
ing meanwhile, to see how hard the little fellow worked. At these times 
the three were quite happy together. But the old witch took her stand 
behind, and shook her fist at the little maid, and would have bewitched her, 
only that she had no power over one who had been sprinkled with water 
from the sacred fountain. 

“One night she sat up in bed and said to her husband, ‘ My dear, children 
should be punished. It is good for them. It will be good for our little 
maiden.’ 

“*¢ Time enough when she deserves it!’ growled the Ogre, turning over. 

“ The child’s evening prayer was still sounding in his ears, which was the 
reason why his wife had then no power over him. So she could only jerk 
off her nightcap by its peaked crown and thrash it against the bed-post. 
But after that she lay down and planned a secret plan. 

“Something must be done. For though in other matters the Gentle Ogre 
could easily enough be managed, yet wherever Katy was concerned the 
Ogress found her magic spells of no effect. Very provoking was this, and 
very puzzling. She could not understand that it was just the simple good- 
ness of the child which prevented all this witchcraft from working. 

“What the old witch planned will now appear. Coming home early one 
afternoon, with her bundle, she smiled upon the Troll in passing by, then 
stopped, and said to him, ‘ My fine fellow, do you like plum-dumpling ?’ 

“¢Yes, indeed!’ he cried. And his mouth watered so that some drops 
ran down upon his green coat ! 

“¢T thought as much,’ said she. ‘ Now, when my husband comes, if you 
will answer his questions the way I am going to tell you, you shall have a 
whole plum-dumpling.’ And, taking him aside, she whispered the answers. 

“*No!’ cried the Troll. ‘Never! I will not wrong my Katy so!’ 

“The old witch said no more, but very soon set the dumpling a boiling, 
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and then, being careful to leave the pot-cover off, went out where the Troll 
was at work, and said to him, with a smile, ‘ Only for once.’ 

“ The hungry Troll smelled the dumpling boiling afar off in the den, — for 
Trolls have a keen smell, — and answered, faintly, ‘ Only for once.’ 

“That night, when the Ogre returned, he asked the usual questions, — 
‘Where is my Katy? Has she done her task? Has she scoured the 
trenchers, minded the geese, and carded the wool? Has she fed the cosset 
lamb? Has she fetched the water, milked the goat, and dipped the rushes 
in candle-grease ?’ . 

“Then the Troll hung down his head, and gave the answers as he had 
promised. 

“*She must be punished!’ cried the Ogress. ‘She deserves it! She 
deserves it!’ For the Ogre, to pacify his wife, had agreed that as soon as 
the child deserved punishment she should get it. ‘* Now she deserves it!’ 
cried the Ogress. 

“* Ah, well!’ sighed the Gentle Ogre, with tears in his eyes. ‘But I 
have n’t the heart to do it!’ 

“¢ Bah!’ cried the old witch. ‘I have the heart to do it, and will!’ 

“ She went immediately out to the goat-shed, and punished the little maiden 
cruelly, and shut her up in a cave. 

“ And then, as the poem expresses it, the wicked little Troll became a 
sorry little Troll, and wandered about weeping and moaning. At last, 
watching his chance, he crept softly to the cave and looked in, and there 
he saw the poor child lying upon the damp ground, pale and motionless. 
Her hands were clasped upon her breast. Her eyes were closed. Her 
lovely hair enveloped her like a shroud. 

“*Katy! My darling! My darling!’ he called. She made no answer. 
‘Alas!’ he cried. ‘ Alas and alackaday, I never shall hear her voice again !’ 

“He ran far away from the spot, and, throwing himself down among the 
grass at the foot of a hill, cried bitterly. The moon was just rising. Hours 
after he was awakened from a long sleep by strains of mournful music, 
which filled all the air about him. It grew softer and fainter, and, as the 
last sad notes died away, he was startled by the sound of a familiar voice 
very near him. Looking up he saw his father, the King of the Trolls. 

*** My son,’ he said to the Troll Prince, ‘the music you have just heard 
was our dirge over your lost truth,’ 

“*O father!’ cried the Prince. ‘My Katy is dead! I will come now, 
and live always with you !’ 

** No,’ answered his father, sorrowfully. ‘One whose honor is stained 
can never be welcomed by the Trolls. Though a merry race, we are true. 
Your sufferings were permitted for a time because we wished to try you. 
A few more days, and the whole race of Trolls, Elves, and Fairies would have 
joined to set you free. Come back to us? My people would never con- 
sent. A fine king he would make, say they, who could sell his honor for 
a plum-dumpling. Your Katy is not dead, but you will never see her more, 
for the Elf-mother has charmed her away !’ 
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“At this the Troll Prince ran quickly to the cave. It was empty. The 
Gentle Ogre sat weeping at the entrance. His wife sought to comfort him, 
saying, ‘Don’t regret. Don’t regret. We are well rid of her. She was 
lazy. She never did her tasks.’ 

“Here the little Troll burst out in a fury. ‘The old witch lies! I say, 
Katy did! She did! She did!’ The Ogress turned black with rage. 
She seized the poor Troll before the words were fairly out of his mouth, 
threw a witch-powder over him, and, after repeating the words of a charm 
backwards, cried out, ‘ Become a mean grasshopper and live in the dirt!’ 

“ But in her haste and her wrath one word was left out, so that he became, 
not quite a grasshopper, but a pretty little green creature, and, instead of 
hopping in the dirt, flew into a tree which hung over the den. 

“ He retained not only his color, but his hoarse voice, and every night, at 
the twilight hour, mournful feelings came over him, and he would repeat the 
words he was. speaking at the moment of his change, which were the only 
ones he could remember, — 

“*Katy did! Shedid! She did!’ 

“ And thus every evening the heart of the Gentle Ogre was wounded afresh. 
He sighed and moaned and pined away, and at last died of grief. And 
from his grave sprang the gnarled oak. I have heard that beautiful things 
are made from the wood of these trees. 

“ As for the Ogress, those few simple words, heard every night, just at the 
hour the wrong was committed, made her so angry that one evening she 
climbed the tree with a pinch of witch-powder between her thumb and 
finger, determined to change the provoking creature into a beetle, that he 
might have to live under ground. 

“ But, being just the color of the foliage, he was hard to find. He hopped 
higher and higher, calling out every moment from behind the leaves, ‘ Katy 
did! Katy did!’ 

“This so enraged the old witch that she expired in a fit of wrath, and, 
being too crooked to drop through, she lodged in the branches and there 
waved in the breezes till she dried up and blew away. And her dust turned 
to sand-fleas. : 

“The little green creature never forgot those twilight words, and from 
repeating them so constantly came at last to be called a Katydid. He 
wooed a pretty green grasshopper to become his bride, and they became 
in time the parents of a numerous family, and the founders of a race. 

“ And if among them, as with us, stories are handed down from generation 
to generation, I have no doubt that this tradition of the Lost Elf Maiden 
has been preserved, and that the Katydids of the present day still relate to 
their children the story of the Troll, their ancestor, who sold his honor for 
a plum-dumpling. Or else, why do they still, at the twilight hour, climb 
high among the tree-tops and repeat that same old cry, which at this 
moment we hear ringing around us, — 

“* Katy did! Shedid! She did!’” 

Mrs. A.M. Diaz. 
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CLAM-CHOWDER. 


ue WAS long years ago, yet I plainly remember 

How, furnished with “ fixin’s” by anxious mammas, 
A lot of us boys, one day in September, 

Sailed off down the bay with cheers and hurrahs. 
The object of this demonstration was chowder, 

And I rather conclude that we made one that day 
That excelled, as a chowder, any previous chowder 

That ever was made on the shores of the bay. 


What lots of hard crackers we put in that chowder! 
And clams, with their heads off, potatoes, and pork, 
And salt, I believe, and pepper in powder, 
And how we kept fishing out “junks” with a fork, 
To see if ’t was time to “tackle” that chowder 
And under our jackets to stow it away; 
For we hungered for chowder, old Puritan chowder, 
Such chowder as only is made down the bay. 


*T was not like those chowders you make in a kitchen, 
Little one-horse affairs, fit to make a boy sick ; 
That was made on the beach, — and our spoons, how bewitchin’ ! 
Each made of a clam-shell fixed into a stick. 
And when we ’d at last got outside of that chowder, 
We bunked in the seaweed the rest of the day, 
And dreamed about chowder, delicious clam-chowder, 
Till the shadows of twilight came down on the bay. 


I ’ve been to the land where the “heathen Chinee ” 
Makes his dinner on bird’s-nests and rats and. such trash ; 
I have eaten “square meals” in this land of the free, 
Consisting of sausages, mince-pie, and hash; 
But there ’s no use in talking, — such victuals and chowder 
Should never be mentioned upon the same day. 
Because, you remember, the Pilgrims by chowder 
Were saved from starvation down there in the bay. 


Now the boys are all gone who helped make that clam-chowder, 
To the North and the South, to the East and the West, 
And I only remain; so I ’ll raise my voice louder 
On this solemn occasion, and speak for the rest; 
And, to close, as I happened to speak about chowder, 
With tears in my eyes I can honestly say 
That of all the clam-chowders, the greatest clam-chowder 
Was that chowder of chowders we made down the bay. 
Ff. S.A. 
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“ T{ ATHER, what makes the kite go up? The wind almost always blows 
things down. Why don’t it blow the kite down ?” 

“ So it will, my boy, unless the kite be well made and well balanced ; then 
the wind, striking the under side of it, forces it upwards, while the string 
keeps it from blowing away. As it rises, it begins at once to make its way 
against the wind, impelled by the wind itself; curious, isn’t it? On the 
same principle ships ‘beat,’ that is, sail against the wind; not directly 
against it, you understand, but obliquely ; the sails being set so as to receive 
the wind slantingly on one side, while the keel acts like the kite-string, to 
prevent the vessel from drifting away. The string is held by the boy’s 
hand, and the keel is held in its position by the water through which it 
rushes.” 

I don’t know that “my boy” clearly understands this explanation, but 
he thinks he does, and it answers very well for his little head, until it is big 
enough to take in the philosophical theory of the “resolution of forces.” 
Then he will see plainly demonstrated the reason why the kite and the 
ship move against the very force which is exerted upon them. 

The kite was a great wonder to me when I was a boy, as no doubt it is 
to most children. Before I had one of my own I used to think that it had 
the power of flying away like a bird, and that the use of the string was 
simply to hold it a prisoner. Then I found that, but for this restraint, it 
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would n’t fly at all, — very much like certain obstinate people, who never 
show much energy of action except when they are opposed. : 

Kite-time comes at almost any season of the year when the weather is 
favorable ; but in my boyhood September was considered the “ great month” 
for kites. Then the weather is usually cool and windy, without being so 
cold and blustering as in March. What delight it was, on some beautiful 
afternoon, to bring our kites to an open field or treeless hill, shake out their 
long, rustling tails, and send them up proudly into the sky! Then he who 
had the largest kite and the longest string was the “best feller.’ What 
times we had providing ourselves with string! Every bit of twine about 
the house on which a boyish hand could be laid was levied upon, to add 
to the ball, until it was found that all beyond a certain length, for the ordi- 
nary kite, was more a hinderance than a help, in consequence of the string’s 
sagging from its own weight. 

But if the kite was large and well made, and the wind strong, it was fun 
to “let her up!” Sometimes two or more kite-owners would unite their 
strings, just to see what one kite would do. What pleasure it was to see 
it soaring far, far away, up, up, up, almost into the clouds, and to feel it 
tugging at the twine! Then if the twine broke, what a catastrophe! What 
a chase across the country for the runaway kite, which was perhaps found 
lodged in the branches of some tall tree! A complete wreck, maybe; then 
it was abandoned, and our efforts were aimed at saving as much as possible 
of the string and tail. 

The kite is not a plaything for boys only; why should not their sisters 
join them in the sport? The skill and exercise required to keep the kite 
in the air, the lifting, the running, the dodging of obstacles, —all this is 
as exhilarating and useful to girls as to boys. 

Nearly every school-boy knows how to make the common kite, with a 
frame of three straight sticks crossing each other, or he knows some one 
who can teach him. But the way to make the more graceful sort, such as 
we see so Often in pictures, is not so well understood. 
For one of these, choose first for the centre-piece or 
upright of your frame a flat, lath-shaped stick (a good 
lath itself may do) of the required length, say six feet. 
(B CO, in the figure). Point the top, and fit into a crease 
cut below it a strip of light cane, which must be firmly 
bound to the upright (notched for the purpose) by stout 
thread wound about them. The cane is to form the bow 
(E B F), which, after being carefully bent, is held in its 
place by the cords EF,EC,and F C. The frame may 
be still further strengthened by fastening the cords P, Q, 
etc. (dotted lines), firmly to the ends of the bow and 
to the upright. . 

The frame complete, pains having been taken to make 
it perfectly symmetrical, it remains to be covered. News- 
papers will answer for this purpose, though cloth may 
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be preferable, especially for a large kite. Newspapers can be pieced by 
pasting the edges together. Trim them to a shape a little larger than the 
kite, leaving just margin enough to be turned over the bow and side strings 
and pasted neatly down. The ends of the cord G D are to be passed 
through holes made in the cover and in the upright, and made fast by knots 
at the back of the kite. To this cord the kite-string is to be attached. At 
the sides E and F long paper tassels are hung; and now for the tail. 

Upon this will depend the flying qualities of the kite. Be sure and give 
it sufficient length, — say twelve times that of the kite, — and have it well 
provided with “bobs.” Boys seldom give their first kites more than half 
enough tail, and so they are subject to constant dipping and diving. Have 
patience, Young Folks, in experimenting with the tail and the fastening of 
the string to the kite at S, which it often takes a little skill to adjust. 

There have been some famous kites. You all remember how Benjamin 
Franklin was once drawn across a pond by one, while a boy carried his 
clothes around to the other side, where he came out of the water after a 
delightful trip; and how by means of another he afterwards drew down 
lightning from the clouds. A kite has been invented for communicating 
between a stranded ship and a lee shore. And it is by means of a kite that 
suspension bridges over impassable chasms have been begun, — like one 
of those across the Niagara; the kite taking over the string, which is fol- 
lowed by a cord, which draws after it the rope, which leads the way for the 
wire cable and the whole marvellous fabric. 

George A spenwall. 


CTRGORDOOD I? 


TED’S “WOODCHUCK.” 


— is a seven-year-old neighbor of mine, — a country neighbor, I mean, 
— living about a quarter of a mile off. His father is away from home 
the most of the time, and his mother is of no account, one of the woebegone 
sort. “She got discouraged,” as her neighbors say, very early in life, and 
has kept discouraged ever since. As a natural consequence her health is 
rather poor. So, between them, Ted goes and comes and does. about as 
he has a mind to. All he has to do to retain possession of his.liberty is 
to keep out of sight. Nice way to bring up a boy! at least, the boy. thinks 
so. But the neighbors shake their heads over Ted. The fact is,.he-has 
got to be a perfect little Bohemian already, and is on the ‘high road: to 
become a thoroughbred neighborhood pest and imp generally. 

He owns a dog, Pincher, so very much like his master that together they- 
make a comical picture of small-sized vagabondism. How the two live-I 
really cannot imagine. Nobody can. But they do live somehow, and prowl 
about continually. 

All through the fall my grandfather’s orchard has been subject to little 
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Ted’s depredations, especially one “sweet tree” standing temptingly near 
the line fence. The little rogue knows he could have all the apples he wants 
by just coming to the house and asking for them ; but it suits him better to 
jump over the wall and help himself. 

There have also been two other little poachers on the “ sweet tree” during 
the fall. I give their photo- 
graphs in the accompanying 
cut. Perhaps some of the boys 
may recognize them. Others 
may make as great a mistake 
as Ted did in taking them for 
woodchucks. They are sly, 
though rather stupid little 

chaps, who generally live on 
frogs, bugs, worms, small 
snakes, etc. But they cannot 
resist mellow, sweet apples. 
Who can? So nights, and 
sometimes by day, they steal 
down from the ledges on the 
mountain-side above the orchard to try the apples. 

I do not exactly know how it happened, but it did so happen, that Ted 
and Pincher, on one of their sly raids, fell afoul of these two latter marauders. 
One was on the ground munching an apple, but the other had climbed the 
tree and was high up in the top. Ted and Pincher came upon them una- 
wares. One would think there ought to have been mutual respect between 
them. But there wasn’t. Pincher rushed after the one on the ground, 
chasing him over the wall and under a large rock. Ted began to pelt the 
one in the tree. 

The ground about the tree is not in sight from grandfather’s yard ; only 
the top of the tree is visible. I heard the barking, and, seeing something 
moving about in the top, guessed what was the trouble. Every minute or 
two Ted would run up through the orchard to higher ground to see if any 
one was coming down from the house, and, finding all quiet, would run back 
to resume the attack. Feeling interested to know how he would come out 
with his quilly little rival, I went up stairs to where a chamber window 
commanded a view of the miniature battle-ground, and, taking an old /org- 
nette belonging to one of my girl cousins, began to watch them. ‘ 

Ted was sending the stones and apples into the tree with all the strength 
of his reckless little arm. Pincher stood at the root, looking up and barking 
furiously, —yap / yap/ yap/ But the little black fellow in the top was 
evidently having the easiest time of the three. Ted’s missiles fell short, 
almost as far as Pincher’s yaps. All the while I could hear Ted “ jab- 
bering.” Presently he stopped to take another look at the house. Then 
he and Pincher seemed to hold a council ; and, as a result, Ted ran to fetch 
a long pole that stood in the old “ bow-back ” tree, where it had been used 
to knock off the “high ones.” 
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The pole was a very formidable weapon ; so, at least, the little black chap 
in the tree found it. Ted ran it carefully up through the branches and 
began to poke, once, twice. The clumsy creature tried to jump across to 
another limb, missed his clutch and came tumbling down, bumperty-bump, 
from limb to limb. Pincher was waiting for him. But when the queer little 
animal, all rolled up in a ball, fell down among the leaves before him, he 
dropped his tail and drew back. 

“°S’ take ’im, Pinch! ’s’ ’s’ take ’im!” shouted Ted, dropping the pole 
and dancing about. But Pinch thought he would rather not, and dodged 
behind Ted. “Shake’im! Shake ’im, Pinch.” 

Pinch did n’t want to, and ran round to the other side of the tree. 

This unlooked-for piece of spoonyism so exasperated Ted that he caught 
Pincher by the ear, and after kicking him soundly with his little bare, gray 
foot, dragged him up and again bade him “’s’ ’s’ take ’im.” 

Thus brought to the scratch, Pinch made a sudden dive, gave a quick 
shake, then let go and began to dig at his mouth. Ted looked from one 
to the other, not a little puzzled. Then, by way of investigating the matter, 
he gave the little bristly ball a kick with his foot, but immediately jumped 
back on the other and began to pluck at his toes. This done, however, he 
ran to the wall, and, taking off a stone, speedily pounded the life out of the 
little coiled-up ball. But poor Pincher was still digging at his chops. Ted 
took him in hand and began to pick too; and by way of doing it at better 
advantage he sat down flat on the ground with his legs apart, and, pulling 
Pincher down on his back between them, began to operate on his mouth. 

Feeling curious to see the result, I went quietly down into the orchard. 
The little impromptu surgeon was so busy that he did n’t hear. 

“ Ted, what in the world are you up to?” Ted looked up with a jump 
and a queer, distrustful blink. ‘“ What are you doing to Pincher ?” 

“Tse gittin’ the airs out uv his mouth.” And then, his tongue once 
unloosed, “I an’ Pinch was a goin’ by, an’ we sawd a woodchuck up in your 
apple-tree.” 

* A woodchuck !” 

“Ye’us. There was another on the groun’; he runned off. This un,” 
pointing to the crushed carcass, “ was in the tiptop o’ the tree. I knocked 
’im out with the pole. Pinch di’ n’t wanter tech ’im, he’s got sech awful 
stiff hairs. O, he’s got the stiffest hairs!” holding up a quill three or four 
inches long with an ugly black point. “Stuck all inter Pinchy’s mouth.” 

“Ted, you little goose! Those are quills. That’s a hedgehog. Let’s 
see your foot.” 

Still sitting on the ground, Ted held it up. “They sticked into it. I'’se 
pulled ’em all out but un, though.” But that ome was buried fully half an 
inch in the ball of his great toe. I had to pull hard to get it out. And 
yet, this little seven-year-old chap had sat uncomplainingly down with that 
sharp quill in his toe to relieve Pincher first. 

I helped clear Pincher’s mouth, and advised ¢hem to steer clear of hedge- 


hogs in future. 
C. A. Stephens. 
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FROM FAMOUS BALLADS. 


EA had been over an hour or more, and the girls were scattered about 

the parlors or on the steps in the warm summer evening. No dark 

coats diversified the groups of grenadines and muslins. One might have 

thought that society in L—— was like Mary Howitt’s parents, and “did not 

approve of boys”; the truth being that the young men were obliged to go 

forth, as from most inland villages, in search of a career, while the maidens 
found or awaited theirs at home. 

Stars began to twinkle in the sky and fire-flies in the grass; within the 
lamps were lighted and the white curtains swayed in the soft air. “Come in, 
girls!” called Helen Meredith through the window. “ We’re going to have 
some impromptu charades or tableaux or something to amuse ourselves.” 

There was a little discussion as Helen selected her troupe ; excuses and 
begging off. “O, I can’t act! You could never do anything with me.” 
And replies, —“ Yes, you can! Just as well as anybody, — better than any- 
body, — come on.” 

The folding-doors were closed, and the spectators, shut in the front parlor, 
awaited, so to speak, the rising of the curtain. Helen Meredith presently 
appeared, a book in her hand. 

“ Ladies,” she said, saluting her audience, “we shall have the honor to 
present for your approval a few scenes from the favorite ballad of ‘ Young 
Lochinvar.’” And she began to read, 


**O, young Lochinvar is come out of the West, 
Thro’ all the wide Border his steed was the best.” 


The folding-doors flew open and young Lochinvar pranced into the room. 
His steed was a broomstick, which he managed with spirit and elegance, 
curvetting twice or thrice around the apartment. Long, light locks flowed 
from under his cap and mingled with its sable plumes; a velvet jacket and 
dark small-clothes completed the costume. Loud applause and laughter 
greeted his entry. 

“It’s Fan — Fan Meredith,” shouted the girls. ‘ Look at her!” 

“ That ’s Fred’s cap and Helen’s ostrich feathers,” said one. 

“Yes,” said another, “and the — pantaloons — belong to the gymnastic 
suit she had at V——.” 

“And I wonder what Miss —— would say, to see a graduate of V-—— 
careering about in that style? Would n’t she be horrified ?” 

“I think so,—there she goes!” And out at the hall-door went the 
dauntless young hero, while Helen continued her reading. As she ended 
the second verse the bridal party appeared, — Nettie Chase, the bride ; her 
sister Rowena, the bridegroom; with the bride-maidens, the parents, “the 
kinsmen and brothers and all,” a goodly group. At the words, 

“ So boldly he entered the Netherby hall,” 
young Lochinvar pranced in again, and, leaving his charger near the door, 
confronted the party. At the question, 
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“*O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?’ ” 

the bride’s father, Mary Sewall, laid her hand on a large carving-knife in her 
belt, and glared haughtily at the youth; while Rowena, the bridegroom, 
looked “ cravenly” down, and visibly shook as the-scene proceeded. 

“ The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up,” 
and it was beautiful to see the spirit with which he “threw down the cup” 
when his draught was finished. (It was luckily an old silver cup, which had 
already received so many bruises that a few more did not matter.) The 
bride “ looked down to blush and looked up to sigh,” according to the text, 
and at the words “ Now tread we a measure!” the pair danced away to- 
gether. The bride-maidens whispered and glanced, the father and mother 
frowned and gloomed, while the bridegroom “stood dangling ” a sun-hat by 
the strings, with a most downcast and sheepish mien; when suddenly, “as 
they reached the hall-door and the charger stood near,” young Lochinvar 
threw his arm about the fair lady, “swung” her to an imaginary “croupe,” 
and with one last turn about the room to show off the “charger’s ” mettle, 
they dashed out, and the “ presentment” was ended, amid the laughter and 
applause of all who witnessed it. 

The reception of her first effort was so encouraging, that Helen Meredith 
soon marshalled her troupe for a second. Again the folding-doors were 
closed, and again the girls waited in smiling expectation. When at last the 
barriers slid back, a water-scene was disclosed. A breadth of green carpet 
lay along the floor, and on it stood a small wash-tub ; in the tub sat Rowena 
Chase, with a clothes-stick in her hand by way of oar. A little farther back 
a green table-cover was thrown over a couple of ottomans, to represent a 
grassy bank. Helen came forward with her book, and began to read, — 

*“* A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, ‘ Boatman, do not tarry,’ ” 
and at the words appeared a youthful pair, — Fanny Meredith, skilfully ar- 
rayed in a plaid blanket shawl, hurrying Nettie Chase along. Nettie was 
loaded down with boxes and bundles, and the chieftain himself bore a bird- 
cage and a bandbox. They approached the boatman, and, as Helen read, 
they held with him in pantomime an animated parley. The chief pointed 
to the green bank and to the lady, while the boatman in return directed 
attention to the frowning aspect of the ceiling, and the dangerous roughness 
of the water; for the green carpet, being shaken by an attendant at each 
end, now began to look a good deal agitated. At the words, 
“ © Then who will cheer my bonny bride, 
When they have slain her lover?’” 
the pair embraced as well as they could, in view of their numerous bundles. 
This affecting spectacle overcame the boatman’s scruples, and as Helen 


read 
, ** Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
*I’ll go, my chief, I’m ready,’ ” 


Rowena leaped from her tub and gallantly handed in the trembling fair ; 
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then resumed her place, the chief bestowing himself as he could. It was 
a small tub, and the garments of the three overflowed on every side into 


the loch. At the line, 
“ By this the storm grew loud apace,” 


the shakers at each end of the carpet worked with energy, and the waves 
rolled fierce and high. A sound was now heard in the distance (i. e. in the 
dining-room back of the parlors). 

“* Adown the glen rode armed men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

* O, haste thee, haste !’ the lady cries,” 
and Nettie turned to the boatman, and with agonized looks besought his 
aid. Rowena was not slow to respond. She plied her clothes-stick man- 
fully, but the storm was evidently too much for her. Just then on the green 
bank (of ottoman and table-cover) appeared Lord Ullin, — Mary Sewall in a 
waterproof cloak, thrown up over one arm to display the carving-knife 
gleaming in her belt, and a slouched (wide-awake) hat. He gazed wildly at 
the boat, the high, dashing waves, and the brave boatman, who still 


** Rowed amid the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing.” 


As that “one lovely hand” was “stretched for aid,” his anguish increased, 
and his frantic gestures implored them to return. “In vain!” the tub cap- 
sized ; boatman and chief and lady were plunged into the raging loch. As 
“the waters wild went o’er his child,” the shakers at either end cast the 
green carpet completely over the struggling mass, and “ he was left lament- 
ing” a brief instant ; then the doors slid together, and all was over. 

After such a tragedy it was cheering to find the victims sufficiently re- 
stored to partake of ice-cream and cake ten minutes later, as if nothing 
remarkable had happened ; and to see that the vengeful parent’s heart was 
so softened by the late peril, that he was on the best possible terms with 
all three. 

Katherine F. Williams. 


OS 


WILLIE. 


I. Ess Tipe. 


URLY-HEADED Willie played upon the sands, 
Heaping shining pebbles with his nut-brown hands, — 
Little barefoot builder, dressed in homespun gray, 
Rearing cities for the waves to wash away! 


On the shell-paved bar, behind the ebbing tide, 
Purple star-fish saw he in the shallows hide, 
Prickly armed sea-urchins, more discreet than bold, 
Drawing tangled weeds about them, fold on fold. 





‘Willie, 


Barnacles, like roses springing from the rock, 

Held their living dew-drops, through the breakers’ shock ; 
Green and violet mosses fringed the rimy stone, — 

Gold and amber-hued a stranded sun-fish shone. 


From his stolen dwelling peered a hermit-crab, — 
Ah! Sir Spoiler, better had your coat been drab! 
Keen the waiting eyes of justice, — never more 

Will you trail your scarlet through that narrow door! 


Where the tide, a faithless warden, dropped his keys, 
From their grotto gleamed the shy Anemones, — 
Live mosaics studding all the sea-wet wall, — 
Flowery pennants, waving as for festival! 


Little wandering Willie, somewhat weary grown, 
Leans, at last, his hatless head upon a stone, 
Sun-lit curls lie golden like a tasseled sheaf, — 
Hark! the turning tide moans on the sunken reef! 


II. Froop TIDE. 


The fisher’s wife looked from her door, 
Across the shining sand, 

Her eyes against the level light 
Were shaded by her hand, — 

She heard, like winds ’mid autumn leaves, 
The bright waves lap the strand. 


Undriven came the lowing cows 
Along the winding way ; 

Her good man’s boat against the wind, 
Was tacking up the bay, 

She saw him stand, with rope in hand, 
And cast the sheet away. 


What was it on the lengthening shore, 
Her strained eyes sought in vain? 

She stooped to turn the drying nets, . 
Then rose, and gazed again. 

“He waits behind the rock,” she smiled, 
“To greet his father fain!” 


Yet, while she spoke, his boat to land 
Alone the fisher drew, — 
The breaking tide-wave’s flashing crest 
Cut white across the blue, 
And a brimless hat beside his feet, 
The mocking waters threw. 
Mary A. P. Humphrey. 
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THE DOG, THE CAT, AND THE PARROT. 
A STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Bo the dog, Tabitha the cat, and Poll the parrot were alone to- 
gether. 

Polly lived in a strong cage, and was expected to stay there, excepting 
when she was invited to come out. She was out now, certainly, and the 
cage-door stood open. She was a handsome bird, and a great talker, but 
vixenish. 

Bose was a very good fellow, and a useful member of the family. 

Tabby was a good cat, as cats go. She was fond of milk, and sometimes 
caught a mouse. She would fawn around you if you had a cookey in your 
hand, or fly at you with ten sharp claws if you chanced to tread on her 
tail. But she was well enough. 

Bose and Tabby lived peacefully together. Not a “cat and dog’s life” 
at all, but a friendly sort of life. 

Polly was not a favorite with them. They two did well enough together, 
but “three is a crowd.” Tabby often found it pleasant to mouse round 
Polly’s cage, and pick up crumbs of cake or cracker, but Bose kept away. 

Polly had tricks that were not agreeable. She would call, “ Kitty, kitty, 
kitty, kitty !”” and when Tabby roused herself from a quiet nap and ran to 
see why she was wanted, Polly would salute her with a fierce “Scat!” fol- 
lowed by a mocking laugh. 

And she whistled for Bose so that he was completely puzzled, and could 
not tell which was his mistress and which was Polly. 

Bose and Tabby had been having a little discussion. There stood on the 
table a sugar-bowl, and some empty cups and saucers. Tabby had proposed 
to climb up on the table, and had made bold to put her forepaws on the edge 
of it, but Bose had said, “ No, Tabby, not while I am here!” 

Tabby knew there was no use in persisting if Bose once set his foot down 
against it, so she dropped the subject. There was nothing on the table but 
sugar, and she never ate that. She had thought, however, that there might 
be some small drops of milk in the cups. Now Bose was fond of sugar, but 
he was much too honorable to touch it without leave. 

While Bose and Tabby were having their little talk, Polly had flown to 
the table and had helped herself to a lump of sugar, and was now sitting on 
the drop-light, talking comfortably to herself. 

“Polly, Polly! Pretty Polly! Good Polly!” 

“O the wretch!” said Tabby, in her cat language. “I have a mind to 
pull out her tail-feathers.” Bose said nothing. Perhaps he ought to have 
objected ; but his prejudices were so strong against Polly, that he felt almost 
willing to see her punished a little. 

When Polly had eaten the sugar, she began to call in an enticing voice, 
“ Kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty!” and although Tabby had been deceived before, 
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she allowed herself to think that Polly might possibly have something for 
her this time ; so she promptly obeyed the summons, and was rewarded with 
the usual “ scat!” 

“ Pit-pit-meow !” said Tabby, as she jumped upon a chair and clawed at 
Polly’s feathers. 

" Polly took no notice of her, but flew to the table for another lump of sugar. 
Tabby saw her opportunity, sprang after Polly, and seized her by the neck. 

Bose rushed forward to separate them, and, being a clumsy fellow, in some 
way pulled table-cloth, cups, sugar, parrot, and cat to the floor. 

Polly feebly muttered, “ Polly wants a—” and then closed her eyes and 
hung her head. “O Tabby, what have you done!” said Bose, plainly as 
a dog could say it. P 

“I only meant to pull out her tail-feathers,” said Tabby, “ but now she is 
dead, I might as well eat her.” 

“ No /” said Bose, “I forbid it. Bow-wow!” 

Tabby again submitted, and, having carried poor Polly under the table, 
y seated herself on the sofa-cushion, heartlessly washed her paws, and com- 
posed herself to sleep. Bose sat on the hearth-rug, mournfully gazing at the 
scene of the disaster, and saying to himself, — 

1 “QO Tabby, what have we done! What-will mistress say ! ” 
“If you ’ll let me eat Polly she ’ll think she’s lost,” said Tabby. 
“T will not,” replied Bose, “‘so don’t think of such a thing. Poor Polly! 
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I wish she was alive and on her perch again.” 
. “ You do, do you?” said Tabby, “I thought you did n’t like her.” 
“T know it,” said Bose, thoughtfully, ‘ but she was a lively bird.” 
| “Yes,” said Tabby. ‘She had bright feathers, too.” 
“ How fond mistress was of her!” said Bose. 
2 “ I suppose she liked to hear her talk,” added Tabby. 


“ And well she might. She was a good talker. Worth a dozen of you or 
2 me,” said Bose. 

“ She could n’t purr,” said Tabby. 

“ Perhaps she could,” said Bose. 

“Well, there’s one thing we can do,” said Tabby. “We can take Polly, 
and put a—” 

“Cracker! Cracker! Polly wants a cracker!” said a husky voice; and 
Polly herself crawled from under the table, and flew up on the droplight. 

“Polly! Polly! Pretty Polly! Good Polly! Mother! Mother! Never 
i mind! Never mind! Kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty! Scat! Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 
screamed Polly, ending with a nervous laugh. 

While Bose and Tabby stood rapt in astonishment, the door opened and 
in came the mistress. She gazed at the disordered table a moment. “O 
Bose!” said she, “did you do this mischief?” Bose hung his head and 
withdrew into a corner, but Tabby came boldly forward with a loud “ Purr- 
meow!” and rubbed affectionately against her mistress’s dress. “ Why, 
Polly!” said the mistress, as she spied the parrot on her perch. “ How 
did you get out ?” and she put her into the cage and fastened the door, 
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“ Never mind! never mind! Ha, ha, ha!” said Polly. 

Then the mistress rang the bell, and as the servant came in to put things 
to rights Bose slipped out. Tabby re-established herself on the sofa-cushion, 
and Polly was presented by her mistress with a large lump of sugar, which 
she received graciously. 

If Polly the talker could have related to her mistress the whole story, 


~ would n’t she have been surprised ! 


Annie Moore. 
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WHAT BERCE DID. 
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All the scholars started as the clear tones rang out in the silence of 
the school-room, and even Mr. Evarts, the stern master, raised his heavy 
eyebrows in surprise, before casting a look of greatest displeasure at the 
offender, and uttering a sarcastic, “ Well, miss?” 

Every eye was turned to the farthest corner of the room, from which had 
proceeded the startling sound. There stood little Berce Ray ; she had risen 
to her feet in the exitement of the moment, with flushed cheeks and down- 
cast eyes, the very picture of frightened guilt. One hand rested on her 
desk, the other was hidden under her little pink apron. 

“What is under your apron?” demanded Mr. Evarts, in his sternest 
tones. Berce, never lifting her eyes, slowly drew forth a book bound in 
scarlet and gold, with a lovely gold bird on the outer cover. 

“Ten demerits for violating rule fifth in regard to story-books in school, 
and the rest of the afternoon to be spent upon the ‘ Idler’s Joy.’” 

Tightly clasping the unlucky book in her hand, while great tears rolled 
down her cheeks and splashed over the bib of her little apron, the child 
came slowly down the narrow aisle, and with some difficulty clambered up 
and seated herself on a high stool, in one corner of the room, which was 
called the “ Idler’s Joy.” 

It was one of Mr. Evarts’s rules that no studying should -be done there, 
the imperfect lessons which were sure to follow being part of the punish- 
ment. So Berce sat perched up there, with her chubby little hands folded 
over the book in her lap, her feet with their scarlet buttoned boots resting 
on the highest round of the high stool, winking her great blue eyes very 
hard to keep back the tears which wou/d come in spite of her, and looking 
like a very unhappy, forlorn little girl. 

Poor little Berce! She had surely jumped out from her warm bed that 
morning with her wrong foot first. Everything had gone wrong with her. 
She had broken two buttons off from her new shoes ; sister Jessie had pulled 
her hair dreadfully when she combed out and curled the long, golden ring- 
lets which were her chief beauty ; mamma had made her wear that horrid 
old red dress she never did like ; grandma had scolded because she had let 
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Amanda Augusta, her oldest dolly, go to sleep on her best cap; her very 
dearest bosom friend, Floy Ives, had played all recess with the new scholar, 
Helen Read ; and now, worst of all, she had to sit on the “ Idler’s Joy” all 
the rest of the afternoon. She remembered, too, that the cause of this last 
trouble, the tempting little book she held in her hand, was one which her 
Uncle Henry had sent her, and which her mother had forbidden her to take 
without permission. She noticed now, for the first time, that her fast falling 
tears had wet the book and marred the beauty of its cover. This last was 
the bitterest drop of all, in her cup full to overflowing before, — for anything 
Uncle Henry gave her was doubly dear, — and to think that she had spoiled 
the beautiful book he sent her on her birthday ! 

Berce loved her Uncle Henry next to her papa and mamma. He had 
always lived with them, and had made a great pet of her from her babyhood. 

None of the other girls had such a splendid, handsome uncle, with such 
beautiful curly hair, such wonderful pockets, with something always in them 
for Berce, such a head full of stories, and easy ways to do hard sums, and 
so many bright new pennies. He was, to her loving, trusting little heart, 
the very best uncle in the world, and his leaving home to complete his 
studies in Germany had been the one great grief of her young life. His 
year of absence was nearly gone now, and in a few days her mamma had 
told her he would be at home again. 

The recitation which Berce had interrupted with her sudden exclamation 
was the Astronomy class. It was resumed again by Mr. Evarts saying, 
“ Alice, you may give us the mythology of the Constellation of Berenice’s 
Hair.” 

At these words Berce started, and a look of deepest interest settled itself 
on her face, as she listened eagerly to the words which fell from Alice’s lips. 

“ Berenice was a noted queen who possessed very beautiful hair. Her 
husband, the king, was once in a very dangerous battle, and she made a 
vow, that if he was brought back to her in safety, to dedicate her hair to the 
temple of Venus. In due time he came home, and, true to her oath, she 
cut off her lovely locks and placed them in the temple. A short time after 
they were missing, and an astronomer said that the great god Jupiter had 
placed them in the sky, and since that time a certain group of stars has 
borne the name of ‘ Berenice’s Hair.’ ” 

Now, when Berce was a very little baby, before she could walk or talk or 
do anything but kick with her rosy feet, and try to rub out her funny little 
eyes with her tiny fists, grandma had insisted upon naming her Berenice 
(pronounced Ber’-e-ni’-ce). Mamma did n’t like it at all to have such a long, 
old-fashioned name for her darling, she wanted Pet, or Birdie, or some such 
pretty name. But grandma was bound to have her own way, so Berenice 
it was. ‘ 

Very soon, however, it was found that Berenice was altogether too long 
a name for such a short baby, so they came to call her Berce, greatly to 
Aunt Dinah’s delight, who had declared that it would “ruin de chile to call 
her ‘berry nice’ right to her face all de time.” 
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Berce had been very busily engaged reading in her little scarlet book, 
hidden behind her geography, when she heard her name spoken, and, 
starting guiltily, had uttered her frightened “Sir!” which so astonished 
the school. To be sure it was only Mr. Evarts asking one of the girls a 
question in astronomy, but how was little Berce, deep down in her bird- 
story, to know that? and how was Mr. Evarts to know that his smallest 
scholar, that rosy-cheeked little girl, was blessed with such a name as Ber- 
enice, and that she was never called by it, except when she had been doing 
wrong? 

Surely, neither knew, and so Berce was on the “Idler’s Joy.” When 
Alice began to recite, Berce’s attention had been caught again by hearing 
her name, and as she listened she grew interested in the story. Some of 
the words she could not understand, but the most of it was clear to her. 
Then she thought of what her mamma had said at the breakfast-table that 
very morning, “that she was afraid Uncle Henry would have a dangerois 
voyage, it had been so stormy all the week,” and like a flash came the ques- 
tion, “ Why can’t J bring him home safely by putting my hair in the church ? 
I heard mamma say it was the temple of God !” 

Sorrowful and forlorn she was no longer ; her eyes were bright as stars, 
her little face was fairly alive with joy, and even her curlsy her long, golden 
curls, seemed to dance and glisten in sympathy with their happy mistress. 

As soon as school was dismissed —and Berce had thought the time 
never would come — she jumped down from her high, hard stool, gathered 
her books quickly together, took her hat down from its peg, and, without 
waiting for Floy, as was her custom, ran down the shady road as fast as 
her little scarlet feet would carry her, and was soon hidden from sight 
behind the bushes. 

When she got home, she went straight to her own little room, locked the 
door, took off her hat, and sat Gown in front of the looking-glass, She 
did n’t look at the face reflected there, with its bright eyes (very bright they 
were now), its cunning little nose, or its little rosebud mouth ; all her attention 
was given to the bright silky hair, which fell in heavy curls to her waist. 
They were pretty, she thought. Papa called them his “Golden Fleece,” 
and Uncle Henry, brave, darling Uncle Henry, had said that they were 
more precious than spun gold. 

She got up presently, and, going softly to her mamma’s room, took a pair 
of scissors from the table, ran back to her room as fast as she could, and 
locked the door again. Then she stood before the glass, and, lifting a long 
curl, cut it off close to her head. Two, three, four, lay together on the little 
white dressing-table, and then she stopped. It was harder than she had 
thought, and only the idea that she was keeping her dearly loved uncle 
from danger gave her strength to go on with her task. The glittering tears 
which rolled down her cheeks and fell pityingly on the golden curls showed 
-how great was the sacrifice. 

It was over at last, and Berce, with her hair standing unevenly all over 
"her head, carefully wrapped the bright locks in a towel. It was nearly sun- 
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k, set, but she put on her sun-bonnet with its deep cape, and, taking her curls 
d, in her hand, ran softly down the back stairs, through the garden, across 
> the orchard, and out on the back road. 

a Once outside the bars, seeing no one, she breathed more freely, and 
d- started for the village church, some half mile distant. Upon arriving there, 
st she found it locked. She sat down behind some bushes near by to rest 
r- and to think what to do, when she saw the sexton coming to light up for 
ig the evening meeting ; so she waited until he had gone. Then she went in, 


glided softly up the aisle, up the pulpit stairs, and laid her bundle of curls on 
on the Bible. 





ig Outside the church again, she found that it was getting dark. Running 
of swiftly along the road, she looked neither to right nor left, until she reached 
rr, the garden gate. Softly opening it, she went towards the house, where she 
at saw papa, mamma, grandma, Jessie, and best of all Uncle Henry, standing 
us on the piazza and looking at something in the sky. Following their gaze, 
S- Berce looked, and there in the sky, near a very bright star, was her hair, her 
1? bright golden hair, each curl standing out alone, and falling gracefully to- 
wards the earth ! 
Sy With a cry of delight Berce sprang forward, exclaiming, “O Uncle Henry! 
en it’s my hair! my curls! I put them in the temple of God, and he put them 
in the sky to bring you back! I’m so glad!” 
ne As she said this her excitement overcame her, and she burst into tears. 
ed Uncle Henry caught her in his arms, and her bonnet fell off, revealing 
ut the shorn head of poor little Berenice to the mystified group, who could 
as make nothing of her excited utterances. It was a long time before she 
ht could tell them about it, for her long walk, together with the excitement of 
the afternoon, had exhausted her completely. 
he Tears were in Uncle Henry’s eyes as he heard of the great sacrifice the 
he loving little heart had made for him, and it was very tenderly that he took 
ey Berce in his arms and explained to her the story of “ Berenice’s Hair,” and 
on then how that bright, beautiful object in the sky was a comet. She thought 
st. it very wonderful and beautiful ; but the joy faded out from her face as she 
ae put her hand to her poor shorn head. 
re But the next morning when mamma had charmed the uneven locks into 
bright rings all over her head, and Uncle Henry had shown her the long 
air ringlets carefully put away in his desk, and told her that he loved them and 
nd her too, more than ever, she felt like her own happy little self again. 
ng That day, at school, all the girls looked curiously at her, and at recess the 
tle minister’s little girl told the others how her papa had found Berce’s curls 
ad on the Bible at prayer-meeting, and how her Uncle had come to their house 
cle and talked a long time to her papa and mamma, and taken the curls away. 
ars One, bolder than the rest, asked Berce what she cut her curls off for; but 
ed all she said was “ for Uncle Henry,” and with that the girls had to be content. 
She did not sit on the “ Idler’s Joy” that day ; and after school she asked 
yer Floy and Helen to go home with her and see the beautiful things Uncle 
in- Henry brought her. 
Elizabeth Olmis. 
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OUR EAGLES. 


NE summer evening we heard father say that the ivy-plums were very thick on 

the ‘* Roberts Place,” near the spring. 'We—brother Bennie and I, aged six 

and eight respectively — were up with the birds next morning ; and, after breakfast, 
put some bread and cheese in our two-quart tin pails, and started off ivy-plumming. 

The ‘‘ Roberts Place” was two miles and a half from home, and the road lay 
through the thick woods; but we had been there many times with father, and had 
no fear of losing our way. This place had been settled in early times by the man 
whose name it bears ; but the family had been broken up and the buildings removed 
years ago, and the place had gradually grown up to woods again. There were a 
few old apple-trees still growing where the orchard stood, and I found some bergamot 
and rose-bushes where Mrs. Roberts had her garden. 

Our walk was very pleasant that morning, and we reached the old place in fine 
spirits. Then, as we knew where the spring was, we found the berries without any 
difficulty. We ate our luncheon the very first thing, and then began picking berries 
very diligently. This work we varied by comparing our pails from time to time, 
to see which had the most ivy-plums ; or by running down to the pretty little spring 
to drink, for it made us very thirsty to work so hard (on one of which occasions 
Bennie lost his pail cover, which we used for a drinking cup, and nearly fell in him- 
self) ; or by discovering a nest on the ground, with four little birds in it ; or by Ben- 
nie’s spilling his berries, and getting me to help him pick them up. Such little inci- 
dents as these made the time pass quickly. 

At length, with our pails filled with bright scarlet berries, we were sitting under a 
tree by the roadside, feeling quite tired and hungry, yet very well satisfied with our 
morning’s work, when we saw a man coming out of the woods near us. He carried 
a carpet-bag in one hand and a queer-looking bundle in the other. When he saw 
us, he came and sat on the grass beside us, and asked.us many questions. At length, 
he said, ‘‘ Did you ever see any eagles?” and, without waiting for an answer, he 
opened his bundle, and showed us two dainty little birds, covered with soft down, 
like chickens. They had bright eyes, and beaks as black as jet, and, being disturbed, 
cried lustily for food. 

Now all my ideas of eagles were derived from two pictures, which had impressed 
me very much. One of them represented an eagle flying off with a baby in its talons, 
while a group of people, the mother among the number, were gazing after it with 
astonishment and dismay depicted on their countenances. The other showed an 
eagle’s nest (or eyry) on the top of a mountain, containing three or four eaglets. 
The mother-bird had just arrived, for she still held a lamb in her talons, and the 
young birds seemed very impatient to begin their bloody meal. In the nest and all 
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around it were the bones of former victims, which these little savages had devoured. 
(I hoped that there were no babies among them.) From these pictures I had decided 
that eagles, great and small, were exceedingly cruel and bloodthirsty. Therefore 
I was considerably disappointed at the harmless appearance of these eaglets, and I 
think Bennie shared my feeling. 

We soon forgot our disappointment in delight at finding that they would eat ivy- 
plums ; or, rather, would swallow them when we dropped them into their open 
mouths. After a while Bennie asked, ‘‘ Where did you get them, sir?” 

‘*] was walking on the shore of the pond, back there in the woods, — I don’t know 
the name of it,” — the man replied, “‘ when I saw an eagle fly to the top of a tall 
pine-tree, a few rods from the pond, with something in her mouth; I waited until 
she had flown away, and then climbed the tree, — pretty hard work, I can tell you, — 
and found the nest with four young ones in it. I took these two and hurried down, 
for I was terribly afraid the old bird would come back and catch me there.” 

Then, to our great delight, he went on telling us the most wonderful stories about 
eagles, and, as we listened, we thought he was the nicest man we ever saw. When 
he had finished, he said, ‘‘I’ve a good ways to go, and I don’t know how to feed 
them, or I would not part with them for anything; but I can’t keep them as it is. 
Will you give me your berrries for them?” 

We gladly consented. The transfer was quickly made ; and we immediately started 
for home to display our new treasure, of which we were very proud, leaving. the 
man under the tree. He called me back, and gave me a little box containing some 
jewelry ; and the last I saw of him, as I looked back, he was still sitting under the 
tree eating ivy-plums. 

Reaching home, we burst into the house and astonished our parents beyond meas- 
ure by the contents of our pails. Between us we told our story, and were scolded 
a little and petted a great deal, as usual. Mother had just been worrying because 
we did not come home to dinner, but supposed that we had stayed at Aunt Alice’s, 
as we often did. Our pets were admired to our hearts’ content. We gave them a 
meal of worms immediately, well pleased to find their appetites so good. 

In a few days we were heartily tired of our eaglets. They were constantly clam- 
oring for food, and, after the novelty was over, we found it very disagreeable to feed 
them. Unlike the birds that ‘‘in their little nests agree,” they spent nearly all the 
time when they were not eating in fighting. So when mother gave one of them 
to a young gentleman whom people called the Naturalist (and whom I shall call so 
here), we were much relieved. We speedily followed her example by giving the other 
io a village boy named Harry Hanson, one of many applicants for it. 

Though we had now disposed of our eagles, this was by no means the last we heard 
of them. Their story got about and was discussed, as all village news is, at the stores. 
We found that the wiseacres there had known all along that there were eagles at 
Long Pond, had seen them there year after year, and always supposed they had 
nests in those large pines, or else on the ledges at the south side. They said, more- 
over, that Harry Hanson and our friend the Naturalist would get big prices for 
them when they were raised. They were quite anxious about the man who gave 
them to us, no one having seen him or heard of him, except Bennie and myself. 
They wondered what he had been about in those woods. No good, they were sure. 
He was a suspicious character, and would be heard of again. But, in spite of all their 
efforts, they have never heard a word about him, good or bad, from that day to this. 
As the eagles grew, their appetites increased in proportion. Had not the little 
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village boys carried them all the game they could get by hunting, fishing, or trapping, 
I think their masters would have found it difficult to provide for them. There is a 
scarcity of woodchucks, squirrels, snakes, frogs, fish, and the like, about Woodville, 
which I think is wholly due to the voracity of these birds. One day our top-knot 
died, and we carried it up to the Naturalist’s for his eagle. We found him a great, 
brown, stupid-looking bird, occupying a “coop” in the yard. He brightened up 
amazingly when we threw the hen to him, and tore her with his sharp beak and 
claws in the most savage way possible. 

When the Naturalist coolly announced that his eagle was a henhawk, there was 
quite a stir in the village. Our friends at the stores were on the right side, as usual. 
They said it was all nonsense to suppose that there were eagles at Long Pond! They 
had said so from the first. It was not likely eagles would have built their nest where 
that man could get at it so easily, —they always thought so! But Harry Hanson felt 
terribly when he learned the ignoble birth of the bird, which he fondly hoped be- 
longed to the royal family. In his disappointment he rushed home and killed it 
instantly. But his trouble did not end here. He was teased about his ‘‘ eagle,” and 
the price he was going to get for it, till the least mention of it would make him angry. 
He somehow connected me with his ill-fortune, and cherished hard feelings toward 
me for years. 

The Naturalist took his disappointment like the philosopher he was, — though per- 
haps it was not so much of a disappointment to him, after all. He kept his bird 
until it was fully grown, and then killed and stuffed it. He took us to his ‘* museum ” 
one day to see it. He had taken an L-chamber for this purpose, as his mother did 
not want his ‘‘specimens” in the other part of the house. In spite of its being 
unfinished and not quite upright, I have always thought of this as the pleasantest 
room I have ever seen. There were four windows to let in air and light. The stuffed 
birds were arranged on one side of the room. Then there were collections of butter- 
flies, birds’ eggs, curious shells, geological specimens, old Indian relics, collections of 
coins, and many other curious and interesting things, which he had gathered together. 
Pictures framed by himself hung on the walls, a luxuriant English ivy twining around 
some of them ; and there was a well-filled bookcase in one corner. His rifle, shot- 
gun, South American bow and arrows, fishing-tackle, butterfly-nets, tool-chest, and 
other boyish belongings were all here. Our ‘‘ eagle” occupied an honorable place 
among the stuffed birds, and with his wings spread wide, his hooked beak, and cruel 
claws, he looked very imposing, — very different from the little bird I brought home 
in my dinner-pail. I think the Naturalist was pleased with our admiration of his 
curiosities, for he asked us to come often, and many pleasant hours we spent there. 

I might mention here, that when I told the story of the eagles the day we got them, 
my sister Lucy (who was thirteen years old and had a taste for jewelry) wanted to 
see that which the man had given me. It was not to be found. I suppose that I 
lost it before I had gone ten rods from the ‘‘ Roberts Place.” Any possible clew 
that it might have given to the ‘* man” was gone with it. 

I wonder if Mr. ——, who is well known as an ornithologist, ever thinks of the 
boy and girl who passed so many pleasant hours with him in the old ‘‘ museum,” 
where he laid the foundation of his subsequent career. He is coming to visit his 
native place next summer, and 1’ll find out. I wonder if the pretty chromo of an 
**Eagle’s Nest,” sent to me by an anonymous friend, has anything to do with the 
story told here. I wish I could find out that too. 

C. &. M. 
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WILL’S EXPLOIT. 


WE were up on Lake Number Five in the North Woods. We were just cooking 
dinner. We had a splendid lake-trout, taken that morning, which Charlie was frying 
over a little fire, — Will and I were laying out the hard-tack and jerked venison, — 
when Charlie spoke up and said, ‘‘ Boys, let us go up on Bald Mountain, back here, 
after dinner. What say you?” 

**T don’t know,” replied Will, ‘‘1 am pretty tired. You know I rowed a good 
deal coming up, and if you and Fern are willing, I will stay at camp and make things 
ready for night.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘*that will do ; Charlie and I will go up.” 

So, dinner being finished, the dishes washed and stowed away, Charlie and I, hav- 
ing looked to our revolvers and knives, and put some hard-tack in our pockets, bade 
Will ‘‘ good by,” and started. We did not take our guns, for we were not on a 
hunt, and they were heavy and would be inconvenient in climbing. Besides, for 
weapons of defence we each carried a revolver and a heavy hunting-knife, with which 
we thought ourselves perfectly safe. 

Taking a course due west from camp, we soon reached the foot of the mountain. 
Its steep rocky walls showed us how sensible we had been in not carrying any extra 
weight. Half an hour’s brisk climbing put us at its top, and the magnificent view 
spread out before us amply repaid us for any weariness we may have felt in 
making the ascent. We could see, I presume, for thirty or forty miles, for the 
day was clear; and nowhere did our view extend beyond the range of the mighty 
northern woods. Away to the east, in majestic array, peak after peak, rose the 
Adirondacks, clothed with pine half-way up their sides, their summits bare and rocky, 
and in some cases already white with early snows. To the north, nothing met the 
gaze but woods, unchanging woods, stretching away until in the distance they seemed 
but a dim blue line against the horizon. Nearer by, so near it seemed as though we 
could almost hear the fire burning, nestling close to the silvery lake, we saw our 
encampment. Now and then we could see Will, a small black speck moving hither 
and thither near it. 

Suddenly, even while watching him, I saw him quicken his pace toward the spot 
where I remembered to have laid my rifle. There he stops and turns, and for a 
moment remains stationary, when we see a light puff of smoke dart out and float up 
into the still summer air, and shortly the distant crack sounds on our ears. We 
look with all our eyes and see him drop the rifle, and retreating a short distance stop 
again, and from his outstretched hand, which we know must hold his revolver, comes 
puff after puff of white smoke, followed by sharp detonations. 

**Something’s up!” I cried, turning to Charlie. ‘* Will would never use ammu- 
nition in that way unless there were some deadly need of it !” 

**You are right,” replied Charlie. ‘*‘ He may need us.” And without more 
words we turned and soon were scrambling, running, and tumbling down the moun- 
tain-side, making much better time in the descent than we had made in the ascent. 
Reaching the level ground, we crashed through the underbrush, and running as well 
as the thick trees would allow us, in less than ten minutes arrived at camp. Will 
was leaning against a tree, pale and trembling. 

‘* What is it, Will?” cried Charlie. ‘*Are you hurt? Quick, what is it?” 

Will, without answering, pointed to a spot just beyond the fire ; turning, we saw, 
lying dead from the ugly wounds which were even yet bleeding, a panther ! 
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“Well done!” I cried. ‘‘ Did he hurt you anywhere ?” 
‘*No,” replied Will, leaving the tree against which he had been leaning; ‘but I 
am weak and faint from the excitement.” 
** No wonder,” I answered. 
‘*Fill up the cups!” cried Charlie, pouring from the coffee-pot which was yet 
simmering over the fire. ‘‘Here’s to Will, the panther-killer of our party !” 
Fern, 


MY AQUARIUMS. 


My first attempt at an aquarium was to keep nineteen minnows in a large bowl on 
my window-sill. I took a world of comfort with them; they got very tame, and 
would eat crumbs of bread from my fingers, but they had a trick of flopping out of 
the bowl, and almost every morning I would find one or more of my pets dead or 
dying on the floor. So finally I gave what remained of them to my little brother for 
his pond. ’ 

A while after, when at a picnic, I found a little pond swarming with newts. With 
the help of the other girls, and two tin pails, I caught sixteen, carried them home 
through a thunder-shower, and put them in a large wash-bowl half full of water, with 
a shell in it big enough for them to crawl up on, as newts, after they lose their gills, 
cannot live unless they come out of the water to breathe. I covered the bowl with 
two panes of glass, leaving a little crack between them for air, and put two stones 
on the glass to keep it in place. 

The next morning I was somewhat alarmed to find that they had all shed their 
skins during the night, and were eating them. I thought they must be nearly starved, 
and hastened to get them some angle-worms. If you have never seen newts eat, you 
can have no idea what pigs they are. They will snap at anything they see move. 
Two often get hold of the same worm, and neither will let go, but both will pull, 
rolling over and over till the poor worm breaks in two. 

I put my newtery out of doors under an apple-tree, and left it there all summer. 
Every morning I fed the newts and changed the water. One died, but the rest grew 
very fat. Every time they changed their skins, which was about once a week, their 
colors got brighter ; and they grew so tame that when I put my hand in the water 
they would crawl up on it, and act as if they liked to be handled, —all but one, which 
seemed to have a different disposition from the others, and would snap at me when 
I tried to make friends with him. 

I should probably have had them now, if the glass had not been accidentally broken 
by an apple falling on it. When I discovered it, some hours later, the little good- 
for-nothings had taken French leave of me forever. 

Last fall we were going to have a little company, and I wanted something to inter- 
est our guests, so I got a large plain glass tumbler, covered the bottom with fine sand, 
put in a few small bright shells, and filled it with clear spring water. Then I put in 
two baby newts that had just been given me, a water-snail, a polliwog, two or three 
small minnows, and half a dozen fresh water clams, beautiful little white things about 
a quarter as large as your nail. My miniature aquarium attracted a great deal of 
attention, and all seemed more interested in it than in one another. 

Christmas I had a present of a beautiful glass globe, and I look forward with much 
pleasure to filling it this summer. 


** Molly,” age 16. 
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THE GENIUS OF MENDELSSOHN. 


THERE are very few persons born into the world whom fortune favors with a// her 
gifts. To one she gives beauty without talents or wealth, to another wealth with 
neither talents nor beauty, and so on, dispensing, it is true, with a liberal hand, but 
very seldom bestowing all her good gifts on one individual. Yet sixty-three years 
ago fortune so turned her wheel that all fell to one person. This was Felix Men- 
delssohn, who was born on the 3d of February, 1809. He was well named Felix, 
for in character, talents, and circumstance he was indeed the ‘‘ happy one.” 

Immensely wealthy, perfectly beautiful in person and character, and with such a 
mighty genius, we may well say he merited his name. 

When a very young child, his musical talents developed themselves, and some of 
his most exquisite music was written before his twentieth year. The music of the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” was composed when he was nineteen. He was an 
admirable performer on the piano at fifteen, being possessed of a talent for improvisa- 
tion and a memory so wonderful, that not only could he play almost all Bach, Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, but could also accompany a whole opera from 
memory, having seen the score but once. 

His music is a faithful representation of his character. Delicate and graceful, 
solemn and earnest, grand and sublime, it lifts one to a pure region where there is 
nothing but good and heavenly ideas. Who is not familiar with the plaintive sweet- 
ness of the ‘‘ Songs without Words,” the dreamy darcarolles, to hear one of which 
wafts one to fair Italy, drifting in imagination on the blue waters of Naples, and 
catching the drowsy ripple of the oars ? 

In Mendelssohn’s music there is none of the hopeless sorrow that so breathes 
throughout all of Chopin’s melodies ; for, though it is often intensely sad, still there 
is always a glimpse of a fair future, for he was Felix, the happy. 

In gracefulness of expression, purity of ideas, healthiness of tone, Mendelssohn's 
music seems always to me like Longfellow’s poetry. 

In Mendelssohn’s letters there is always shown a most touching and childlike 
affection for his family ; and all his life he maintained a deep and tender regard 
for all his loved ones. He lived one of the most virtuous and heavenly lives on 
record, and died on the 4th of November, 1847, in his thirty-eighth year. 

M. F., age 16. 


“THAT FIVE-DOLLAR BILL.” 


Most Washingtonians know, or have heard, of Ham Hughes. He has been a 
frequenter of the ‘‘ Mash Market ” for years innumerable, and any one who can truth- 
fully boast that he ever got the best of Ham has cause, indeed, to be proud of the 
achievement. Many stories are told of his shrewdness, and some have even crept © 
into print ; but the one I am about to relate I can vouch the printer never saw. 

It happened some years ago, when old Press Dorsey had just attained the height 
of his ambition, that of a hotel-keeper. He had leased a large house, and named 
it in honor of himself, — the Dorsey Hotel, — which name it still retains, though it 
has long since passed into other hands. Press was great on a practical joke ; could 
enjoy one highly when perpetrated upon some one else, but if he happened to be the 
victim, in his opinion it was “disgusting.” But I am digressing. 

Dorsey had had in his possession for some time a bad five-dollar bill, and all his 






| 
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efforts to get rid of it were in vain. One day he met Ham, and a brilliant idea 
flashed through his mind. Ham was a “sharp un,” and if it was possible to pass 
the bill, Ham could do it. So, stopping that innocent individual, he observed, 
‘* Ham, here is a torn bill ; I have n’t time to bother with it, — you shove it off, and 
Ill give you half.” 

‘* All right,” says Ham, in a very confident tone, ‘‘1’ll bring you two dollars and 
a half to-morrow morning, sure.” 

Dorsey, well pleased, started down town, and what does Ham do but walk into 
the bar-room of the Dorsey Hotel and loudly call for a drink. Bob, the genteel 
bar-keeper, with his blandest smile sets up the bottle, and Ham takes a good ‘‘ swig.” 
He then pulls out the torn bill and tenders it in payment. Bob doesn’t look quite 
so bland, and with more force than elegance he informs Ham that ‘they ain’t takin’ 
them kind of bills as much as they used to.” 

“O, it’s all right,” says Ham, ‘‘ Mr. Dorsey gave me the bill himself, not half- 
an hour ago.” ; 

He maintained his assertion with such vehemence, that Bob finally gave him his 
change, and he went his way rejoicing. Soon afterward he met Dorsey. 

‘**O,” says he, ‘*I passed that bill ; here ’s your share of the spoils.” 

**Good for you!” says Dorsey, secretly wondering at Ham’s shrewdness. He 
immediately started for the hotel, as he had a heavy draft to meet that day, and was 
in search of the ‘‘ needful.” Entering the bar-room he went behind the counter and 
began taking out what money there was in the till. The first thing his eyes rested 
upon was that unfortunate five-dollar note. ‘* Where in the world did this bill come 


‘from ?” he demanded of Bob, 


‘““Why, Ham Hughes left it here,” says that gentleman ; ‘he said you gave it to 
him.” 
The scene that ensued baffles description, and I left. 


E. B., age 18. 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


“I’SE DOIN’ FOR BLACKBERRIES.” 


Two blue eyes like two bright stars, 

Two little hands taking down the bars ; 

One pouting mouth like a rosebud red, — 
**T’se doin’ for blackberries,” was what it said. 


Tripping across the fields so green, 
Laughing and singing, came Mamie Elreane. 
And she prettily told all that she met, 

**T ’se doin’ for berries wiz Carlo and Pet.” 


‘**Pet” was her kitten, her plaything and “pride,” 
Carlo, the dog, who walked by her side ; 
And they both seemed to say, as they joined her play, 


** We ’se doin’ for berries over the way.” 
* * ” 7 - 


Two blue eyes like two bright stars, 

Two little hands taking down the bars ; 
One pouting mouth like a rosebud red, — 
**I’’se dot my berries,” in triumph it said. 


C. D. B., age 13. 
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SONG TO SEPTEMBER. 
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ail Music by T. Crampton. 







1. The sun is shin-ing un-cloud-ed, The corn is stand-ing in 
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sheaves; The hills are red with the ma-ples, The birch-es have gold-en 
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leaves. The ap-ples and pears are gath-ered, And ha-zel-nuts dusk - y 
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brown, The moun-tain-ash and the eld-er With ber-ries are bend-ing down. 
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The robin is growing tamer, The blackberries on the roadside 

And sings us a cheery song ; Are changing and rip’ning fast ; 
The little brooks by the roadside The gentle breezes are sighing 

Quietly ripple along. That summer’s brightness has past. 
The woodbine leaves and the sumachs The nights are starlit and frosty, 

Are turning scarlet and red ; The mornings are misty and cold ; 
The seeds of thistles are flying, The sun sets southward and early, 


The summer flowers are dead. With clouds of crimson and gold. 
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ENIGMAS. — No. 109. ILLUSTRATED REBUSES. 
I am composed of 7 letters. No. 112. 

My Ist is in tea, but not in cream. 
My 2d is in thought, but not in dream. 
My 34 is in brook, but not in stream. ( & 
My 4th is in Arab, but not in Turk. Q € € 
My 5th is in church, but not in kirk. C. O. Arey. 
My 6th is in circle, but not in ring. 
My last is in loam, but not in sand. 
My whole is what will surely bring 
Ruin and death upon our land. 
Raleigh. 
No. Ilo. 


A LOVER’S TASK. 


No. 113. 
A FLIGHT OF FANCY. 


I am composed of 8 letters. 
My Ist is in snow, but not in hail. 
My 2d is in head, but not in tail. 
ii My 34 is in item, but not in news. 
My 4th is in boots, but not in shoes, 
My sth is in carpet, but not in rug. 
My 6th is in wineglass, but not in mug. 
My 7th is in raven, but not in crow. 
My 8th is in arrow, but not in bow. 
. My whole is a poet, whom we all know. 
“ Rose Bud.” 





CHARADE. — No. 111. 


Alack a’ day, when my frst doth come, 
With its fume and hurry and toil! 

A’ well a’ day, when ’t is gone away, 
And with it a week of soil ! 

Heavily now my second you see, 





NAMES OF POETS. — No. 114. 





Weighing down wagon and scales ; 1. An edge, and sick. 
But little, I ween, of the load you would| 2- A vulgar word signifying to eat, and 
make, a title. 
Were it gold, and not tenpenny nails. | 3- Silly talk, and a French word signi- 


With hand extended and majestic mien, | fying good society. 
Commanding love and awe my whole is| 4- A domestic animal, and a meadow. 
seen. 5. Quieting, and a number of vessels. 


E. R. B. 6. Not wet, and the lair of a wild beast. 
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ENIGMAS. — No. 115. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My Ist is in rock, but not in stone. 
My 2d is in sigh, but not in groan. 
My 34 is in warm, but not in hot. 
My 4th is in tie, but not in knot. 
My 5th is in stone, but not in rock. 
My 6th is in watch, but not in clock. 
My 7th is in dime, but not in cent. 
My 8th is in camp, but not in tent. 
My 9th is in find, but not in seek. 
My toth is in Latin, but not in Greek. 
My r1th is in merit, and also in worth. 
My 12th is in joy, but not in mirth. 
My whole may be found all over the earth. 


Adam Ant. 
No. 116. 


I consist of 19 letters. 

My 18, 2, 5, 6, is a girl’s name. 

My 10, 14, 9, men wear. 

My 16, 14, 13, 15, 8, 6, is a girl’s name. 

My I, 11, 5, 6, every one has. 

My 12, 3, 19, is used on the table. 

My 7, 14, 15, 6, 18, some people are 
afraid of. 

My 4, 1, 6, is a number. 

My 10, 17, 18, 5, 6, is an animal. 


My whole is an old saying. 
M. B. 


CHARADE. — No. 117. 

Without my 1, 2, 3, I am part of the 
body. 

Without my 5, 6, 7, I am part of the 
sea. 

Without my 1, 2, 3, 4, 1 am one of a 
pack of cards. 

Without my 1, 2, 4, I am something 
that horses do. 

My whole is the outside of anything. 

Cc. M. 
ANAGRAMS. — No. 118. 

CHARACTERS FROM WALTER SCOTT. 
- Mary Barsto. 
. Deacon Chixters. 
. Col. Nyth, U. S. A. 
. Bridget Celia Horn. 
. Freddie Wilgam. 
. Major A. F. Egartoun. 
. Martha R. Berry. 
8. Miss Ann P. Moodie. 
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WORD SQUARE.—No. 1109. 


1. Without bounds. 
2. The back part. 
3. Consumes food. 
4- Before. 
Hester. 
HIDDEN POETS AND WRITERS. 
No, 120. 
1. This cloth seems to wear well. 
2. He inevitably turns pale at the sight 
of misery. 
3. A good map helps to render geog- 
raphy amusing. 
4. Clare, I despise you thoroughly. 
5 Be kind to her, Bertha, she is poor. 
6. The child clambered up the hill. 
7. George, you must shun those bad 
boys. 
Barbara. 


PUZZLE. 
No. 121. 

Two sixths of a potato, one seventh of 

a pumpkin, one third of a pea, one fourth 

of a beet, and one sixth of a carrot, equals 

what vegetable ? 
Al. Fredell. 
A CHEST OF TOOLS LOCKED. 

No. 122. 


1. Who will be the first to open this 
awkward chest of tools ? 

2. The best plan ever proposed was 
the most successful. 

3. Is “quar” ever used now? Webster 
says it is obsolete. 

4. The glad zephyrs of summer will 
soon be with us, 

5. He is blind, and when in public his 
eldest son is always with him. 

6. We shall soon hear the wren chirp- 
ing in the old cherry-tree. 

7. In Windham, merchants sell goods 
at very low prices. 

8. His best robe, velocipede, and boots 
were destroyed. 

9. His robe was made of pale velvet. 

to. An honest old squaw lives in our 
neighborhood. 

11. A long auger is sometimes used. 

“ Fay Bee Aye.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 











CONCEALED OCCUPATIONS. 


No. 125. 
1. He writhed with pain terrible to be- 
hold. 
2. Birds in summer chant their sweet- 


est songs. 
- Al. Fredell. 
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REBUSES.—No. 123. 


HIDDEN CITIES. 
No. 126. 

1. Who knows anything about the first 
Louis of France ? 

2. To both the poor and the rich 
Monday is generally “ wash-day.” 

3. From Utica I rode to New York. 

4- You should not throw stones at 
hens. 

5.. Yesterday I met Zara, the garden- 
er’s daughter. 

Ida A. W. 


GEOGRAPH’L ENIGMA. — No, 127. 
I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 14, II, 4, 10, 15, is a river in France. 
My 6, 3, 2, 10, is a town in Maine. 
My 3; 9, 13, 12, is a town in Massachusetts. 
My t, 16, 8, 4, 9, 10, 12, is a town in Florida. 
My 5, 7, 2, 13, 5, is a river in England. 
My whole is a large body of water. 

H. M. T. 


ANSWERS. 


tapetl. 
97: %. Topoct ling. 
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FERN 
100. Lyceum. 
ror. United States. 
102. 1. Erasmus. 2. Lavater. 3 Paley. 4 
Goethe. 


104. Better late than never. 

105. Friendship. 

106. The great C serpent (sea-serpent). 
Hickory. 

108. T The last link is broken that bound mz to 
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A LETTER FROM THE “LETTER-BOX.” | 
| 
“ THE PIERS,” KENNEBUNKPORT, MBE. 

Dear “ Younc Forks” : — 
It seems very odd! For once I am to be my | 
own correspondent; and I came very near begin- 
ning my letter with “‘ Messrs. Editors”’ or ‘‘ Mr. | 
Editor, — Dear Sir!” I am no longer resting on 
the editors’ table, in the dear old office-room on 
Tremont Street, but here I am in a cosey little | 
chamber by the ocean. In place of the windows 
looking down on Boston Common, with its green 
lawns, its troops of grown folks and children walk- 
ing or playing under the trees, its apple-women, 
and its delightful Punch and Judy, I have win- 
dows looking out upon rolling breakers and a 





and burst in cataracts, and roar in caverns, and 
spout from the jagged lips of chasms! It must 
be a dull Letter Box, indeed, that would not grow 
enthusiastic watching such wild, beautiful waves. 
Then there is the great sea, forever changing its 
hues with every change in the sky; the passing 
sails, whitening and darkening in sun and shadow; 
the long lines of peaceful, purple shore ; and, be- 
hind us, high, rolling fields and evergreen woods. 

There is no hotel or great boarding-house here, 
— though I suppose there will be soon, for people 
are just beginning to find out what a charming 


| place itis. But farmers and village folks take in 


a few summer guests ; and here I am in the midst 
of ducks and chickens, with a family that was 
kind enough to receive a quiet and well-behaved 





bright blue sea. Instead of the noise of wheels | Letter Box to board. I have two or three young 
rumbling and clattering over the pavements, I folks with me, of course, — for how could I exist 
hear the ceaseless rush and roar of the restless | without them? I should be a lonely, disconsolate 
waves tumbling upon the beach, — refreshing | Letter Box indeed ! They feed the chickens, and 








sounds to a Letter Box that has sweltered so long 
in the midsummer heats of the great city. 

Ah, dear Young Folks, I wish you might all 
be changed from readers and correspondents into 
friends and companions, and be with me here for 
alittle while! For I am no mere piece of wood, 
no inanimate article of furniture, you know; but 
a jolly Letter Box,—as you would soon find, 
if we could take a sail or go a-fishing together. | 
The Kennebunk River flows right by the door, 
within a stone’s throw of the house; and close by, 
at its mouth, are the “‘ Piers,” two immense walls, 
built of massy blocks of granite, extending out 
into the sea, and protecting the channel from the | 
action of the waves. On these piers you can walk, | 
high above the water, and look down into its 
depths, and see the colored rocks on the sandy 
bottom, the sea-weed waving to and fro, and the 
fishes gliding about, —all so beautiful and cool | 
down there, that you are half tempted to leap in 
and enjoy the most delicious bath that ever was. 
But you are too wise to yield to the invitation | 
of the beautiful, smiling, serene depths. On each 
side of the piers are fine beaches, where you can | 
run down with bare feet upon the broad sandy 
floors, and have a safer and more delightful bath | 





in the tossing swells and foaming surf. | 

At the ends of the beaches there are rocks, — | 
O, such lovely ones, here on the east side of the | 
river, where the Atlantic billows leap and flash, | 


watch the fleet of dear little ducklings going into 
the water, and catch more fish than our hostess 
knows what to do with, and build sand-castles on 
the beach for the tides to wash away, and are 
always ready — as young folks should be —for a 
row or a sail, a ramble or a ride 

They got into a pretty scrape yesterday! They 
went over on the long beach, across the river, to 
bathe, and forgot to take me with them. They 
crossed in the dory, which they left hauled upon 
the sandy river-bed. When they returned from 
their bath, they found that the tide had gone out, 
and left the dory high and dry, fifty feet from the 
water! With all their strength they could not 
push it out and launch it again. And there was 
nobody on that side of the river to help them, and 
dinner was ready, and they were hungry, and of 
course one could not go over to them without a 
dory, and the tide would not rise again till after 
bed-time! They called to me, but what could the 
most benevolent and well-intentioned Letter Box 
do? They could not expect me to swim over to 
them, could they, and bring them home on my 
back? 

Fortunately, a neighbor’s dory was in the cove, 
and our host paddled over in it and brought the 
little rogues home. Then I found that they had 
been enjoying themselves all the while, imagining 
they were a sort of Swiss Family Robinson, ship- 
wrecked on an island. 
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I could tell you much more about our life here, 
but a discreet Letter Box should not set the ex- 
ample of writing long letters! I merely intended 
to present my excuses for neglecting any of my 
correspondents this month, — for why should n’t 
I get leave of absence from duty, and have my 
summer vacation, as well as anybody? I just 
meant to explain that ; and how I have been run- 
ning on! And I haven’t told yet about the lob- 
ster-pots, or the clam-digging, or the fish-house, 
or little Nicky and his funny sailor yarns. Never 
mind. I must hasten to close, as the trap said 
after the mouse had got in. Hoping you will not 
say, with the mouse, that you wish I had closed 
before, I remain, dear Young Folks, 

Ever your devoted friend, 
Tue “Letter Box.” 


SEVERAL correspondents have written to us, 
approving of “A. Q. Kumber’s” plan for a prize 
rebus. Edgar proposes, as an amendment, 
that, the editors having selected and published 
the best of the rebuses sent in, the subscribers to 
“0. Y. F.” should themselves award the prize. 
Votes could be sent by mail ; and the prize should 
go to the rebus that receives the greatest number. 

Now, what do our readers say to ¢hzs plan? 


Herz 1s an interesting question proposed to the 
“Letter Box” by “Our Young Contributor,” 
Betsey Pringle: “* Why have Rhode Island and 
Connecticut each two capitals?” 

Who can answer it? 


Nellie L. S.—‘‘In what year was the poet 
Schiller born?’’ In 1759. 

“Where was Mercury first discovered?”” Do 
you mean the planet, or the metal? Both were 
known to the ancients, but where or by whom 
discovered is not known. 


* Milo.” — The best practical work on gym- 
nastics with which we are acquainted is ‘‘ The 
New Gymnastics,’ by Dr. Dio Lewis. It is de- 
signed for ‘‘men, women, and children,” and is 
copiously illustrated. Published by J. R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. Price, $ 1.50. 


Betsey Pringle. — Rev. Jacob Abbott, author 
of the “Rollo” and “ Lucy” books, etc., and 
brother of Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, was born in Hal- 
lowell, Maine, November 14, 1803; graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1820, and at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1825 ; was professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy in Amherst college 
from 1825 to 1829, and pastor of the Eliot Church, 


Boston Highlands, 1834-35. He resides at pres- | 


ent at Farmington, Maine. 

Winnie F. L. and May B. E. — Your enigmas 
may be excellent, but no answers accompany 
them, and the editors have no time to study them 
out. 
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R. F. Warren. — The term “ Majesty,” as ap- 
plied to royal personages, was originally bestowed 
upon Louis XI. of France, by his flatterers, — 
probably because he had no native majesty about 
him. The title of the “ Most Christian King,” 
enjoyed by monarchs of France, was also first 
given to him for an equally satisfactory reason. 
His ‘‘ Majesty ” Louis XI. was mean, crafty, and 
undignified in his demeanor; the first “ Most 
Christian King” was superstitious, treach 
and cruel. He died in 1483, and France was rid 
of one of her long list of despicable rulers. 





Ss, 


Mary.— Thanks for your kind letter. The 
home of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is in Andover, 
Mass, 


W. T, E. —C. A. Stephens resides in Norway, 
Me. Your other questions we are not at liberty 
to answer, 


Marie L. Pecke, aged 13, sends us a list of one 
hundred and seventy-nine words, including proper 
names, made out of the letters composing the 
word miscellaneous; and asks if ‘‘any of ‘Our 
Young Folks’ can make any more.” We will 
keep her list, and see who can beat it. 


£. B.— We should have our hands full, if we 
undertook to explain satisfactorily to the -writers 
of rejected contributions why their articles are not 
accepted. Young contributors who wish for criti- 
cism should make that request on sending their 
contributions. 


Our Young Contributors. — “Italian Peas- 
ants,” by Wm. S. Walsh, “* The Candy Frolic,” 
by Madge, and “What the Fairy told me,” and 
“A Boat Song,” by Marion Starr, are accepted. 

“A Fete Day ina French Boarding-School,” 
by L. A., is equally well written, and only its 
length excludes it from the pages of “Our Young 
Contributors.” Next in order of merit, on our 
honorable-mention list, this month, we place “‘ 4 
Holiday's Pleasure,” a neatly written sketch, by 
T. E. D. ; after which come “A Practical Foke,” 
by Geo. P. Whittlesey, — well told (though we 
do not approve of practical jokes), and accom- 
panied by a drawing quite as good as the sketch; 
a description of “‘ The Old Fort at St. Augus- 
tine,” by Bessie G. Colt ; ‘* Stella’s Scholarship,” 
by Berttie Clark; ‘“ Wyoming,” by Charlotte 
Daisy Bentley; “ The Death of Miss Pinky,” 
by John K. Sever; “A Trip to Mexico,” by 
Minnie ; ‘‘ Our May Party,” by Nellie Hollister; 
and “ Silver Brook,” by Margaret Douglas. 





T. L. R. R. sends in correct answers to all but 


| one of our Jast month’s puzzles. Early answers 
| are also received from Frank Mellen, T. G. S. W., 
Ida A. Wendell, Wm. C. Hubbell, Agnes H. 
| Dodge, Arthur G. Hatch, Linda Carver, Carrie IL 
| Kinsley, and Allie B. Withington. 
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[See the sketch ‘‘ Hippopotamus and Company.”’ 





